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NEW EMPLOYMENT BENCHMARK. 


With the release of data for May 1985, 
national estimates of employment, 
hours, and earnings from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics monthly survey of 
establishments reflect March 1984 
benchmark employment counts, the 
most recent available. As is the usual 
practice with the introduction of updated 
benchmarks, the Bureau has also revised 
the seasonally adjusted series for the 
previous 5-year period and has introduc- 
ed new seasonal adjustment factors. 


Adjustment procedure. Monthly employ- 
ment estimates from the _ es- 
tablishment survey are based on informa- 
tion provided by a sample of 
establishments. Each year, the ‘‘bench- 
marking’’ procedure adjusts these 
estimates to accord with those based on 
comprehensive counts of employment. 
The comprehensive counts are primarily 
derived from summations of the man- 
datory unemployment insurance reports 
filed by employers with their State 
employment security agencies. Because 
estimates of hours and earnings are 
weighted by employment estimates, they 
are also subject to change as a result of 
benchmarking. 

The current revision affects unad- 
justed series from April 1983 (the month 
following the previous benchmark) for- 
ward to the current month’s estimate. 
Revision of the seasonal adjustment fac- 
tors affects seasonally adjusted series 
from January 1980 forward. 


Effects of current adjustment. The 
March 1984 benchmark for total 
nonagricultural employment—92.6 
million—was 353,000 above the cor- 
responding sample-based estimate, a dif- 
ference of 0.4 percent. A downward 
revision of 172,000 in manufacturing 
was more than offset by upward revi- 
sions of 262,000 in retail trade and 


120,000 in construction. 

Within the 255 3-digit Standard In- 
dustrial Classification industry groups 
for which employment estimates are 
published, 48 were revised by 5 percent 
or more. As has generally been the case 
in the past, the largest industries in terms 
of employment tended to have the 
smallest percentage revisions. 


Why the differences? Differences be- 
tween benchmarks and estimates result 
from both sampling and nonsampling 
error. Sampling error occurs any time a 
sample is used to make inferences about 
a universe. As with any sample-based 
estimate, a certain amount of error is to 
be expected in the estimation of employ- 
ment, hours, and earnings from the 
establishment survey. 

There are three major sources of non- 
sampling error which also can cause the 
estimate to differ from the benchmark: 
(1) the estimates can be biased, especial- 
ly with regard to employment increases 
stemming from the creation of new 
firms; (2) changes in the quality of 
source data can affect the benchmark; 
and (3) changes in the industrial classifica- 
tion of individual establishments will 
affect the estimates for individual in- 
dustries, but not the total. 


Effects on other series. Benchmarks for 
BLS series on women workers, produc- 
tion or nonsupervisory workers, and 
earnings are not available. The series for 
women and for production or nonsuper- 
visory workers are revised by applying 
ratios derived from the sample to the 
revised all-employee figures. Revisions 
at the basic cell level are then added to 
become the summary level revisions. 
The production or nonsupervisory 
worker employment estimates for the 
basic cells are used as weights for the 
hours and earnings estimates for broader 
industry groupings. Adjustments of the 


all-employee estimates to new bench- 
marks may alter the weights, which in 
turn may change the estimates for hours 
and earnings of production and non- 
supervisory workers at higher levels of 
aggregation. To influence the estimates 
for a broader group, employment 
changes have to be relatively large and 
must affect industries which have 
substantially different hours or earnings 
averages than the other industries in 
their group. This occurred in the current 
revision, where there were relatively 
large changes in average hourly earnings 
in construction and in the tobacco 
manufacturing industry. 

Each year, 


Seasonal adjustment. 


employment, hours, and earnings data ~ 


from the new benchmark are incor- 
porated into the calculation of updated 
seasonal adjustment factors. The 
Bureau uses the X-11 ARIMA seasonal ad- 
justment methodology, an adaptation of 
the standard ratio-to-moving average 
method, which provides for ‘‘moving’’ 
adjustment factors to take account of 
changing seasonal patterns. 


Revised estimates for detailed industry 
categories of employment, hours, and 
earnings appear in the June issue of 
Employment and Earnings, along with a 
more complete discussion of the 
benchmarking procedure, entitled ‘‘BLS 
Establishment Estimates Revised to 
March 1984 Benchmarks.’’ Estimates 
reflecting the new benchmark will ap- 
pear in the Current Labor Statistics sec- 
tion of the Monthly Labor Review 
beginning with the July issue. The 
Bureau also plans a publication contain- 
ing all of the historical estimates revised 
as a result of the benchmark, as well as 
the seasonal adjustment factors that will 
be used for the period April 1985 
through March 1986 for all published 
series. O 
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Displaced workers of 1979-83: 
how well have they fared? 


A total of 5.1 million had worked 

at least 3 years before being let go 
because of plant closings or job cuts; 
about 3.1 million had become reemployed 
by January 1984, although often earning 
less than in their previous jobs 


PAUL O. FLAIM AND ELLEN SEHGAL 


What happens to workers when recessions close their plants 
or severely curtail operations? And what happens to those 
who lose their jobs because of structural problems of the 
type that have recently affected some of our key manufac- 
turing industries? How many of these workers manage to 
return to the same or similar jobs as economic conditions 
improve? How many remain without jobs or eventually set- 
tle for different and usually lower paying jobs? 

In an attempt to obtain answers to these questions in 
connection with the 1980-81 and 1982-83 recessions, two 
agencies of the U.S. Department of Labor arranged for a 
special household survey in January 1984. Among the prin- 
cipal findings: 

e A total of 11.5 million workers 20 years of age and over 
lost jobs because of plant closings or employment cut- 
backs over the January 1979—January 1984 period. Those 
who had worked at least 3 years on their jobs—the focus 
of this study—numbered 5.1 million. 

e About half of the 5.1 million workers reported they had 
become displaced because their plants or businesses closed 
down or moved. Two-fifths reported job losses due to 
‘*slack work’’ (or insufficient demand), and the rest said 
their shifts or individual jobs had been abolished. 

e About 3.5 million of the displaced workers had collected 
unemployment insurance benefits after losing their jobs. 


Paul O. Flaim is chief of the Division of Data Development and Users’ 
Services, Office of Employment and Unemployment Statistics, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Ellen Sehgal is a senior economist in the same division. 


Nearly one-half of these reported they had exhausted their 
benefits. 

e Many no longer had health insurance coverage, including 

some who subsequently found work. 

Of the 5.1 million displaced workers, about 3.1 million 

had become reemployed by January 1984, but often in 

different industries than in the ones they had previously 
worked. About 1.3 million were looking for work, and 
the remaining 700,000 had left the labor force. 

Of the 3.1 million displaced workers who were reem- 

ployed, about half were earning as much or more in the 

jobs they held when surveyed than in the ones they had 
lost. However, many others had taken large pay cuts, 
often exceeding 20 percent. 

e Blacks accounted for about 600,000 of the 5.1 million 
displaced workers, and Hispanics made up 300,000. The 
proportion reemployed as of January 1984 was relatively 
small for both of these groups—42 percent for blacks and 
52 percent for Hispanics. Conversely, the proportions 
looking for work were relatively high—41 percent for 
blacks and 34 percent for Hispanics. 


These data are discussed in detail below, as are the concepts 
of displacement and how they were applied in this special 
survey. 


The concept and the measurement 


Concern over displaced workers began to grow during 
the early 1980’s when it was feared that a large part of the 
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employment cutbacks taking place in some industries might 
be permanent, leaving many of the affected workers with 
little hope of reemployment in the same industry. The steel 
industry and the auto industry were prime examples of this 
type of situation. And many other manufacturing industries, 
particularly in the hard goods sector, were similarly affected 
by a combination of cyclical factors and such deep-seated 
structural problems as plants that were no longer competitive 
in the face of foreign imports. 


Table 1. Employment status of displaced workers by age, 
sex, race, and Hispanic origin, January 1984 


[In percent] 


Number Not In the 
Characteristic | (thousands)’ Employed | Unemployed | jahor force 


Total 


Total, 20 years 

and over .... 

20 to 24 
years ... 

25 to 54 
years ... 

55 to 64 
years ... 
65 years and 
DVOF anne 


Total, 20 years 

and over .... 

20 to 24 
years ... 

25 to 54 
years ... 

55 to 64 
years ... 
65 years and 
OVER Seaiee 


Women 


Total, 20 years 

and over .... 

20 to 24 
years ... 

25 to 54 
years ... 

55 to 64 
years ... 
65 years and 
over.... 


White 
Total, 20 years 


Hispanic origin 


Total, 20 years 
and over .... 


'Data refer to persons with tenure of 3 years or more who lost or left a job between 
January 1979 and January 1984 because of plant closings or moves, slack work, or the 
abolishment of their positions or shifts. 


Note: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
because data for the “‘other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included 
in both the white and black population groups. 


Given this situation, it was feared that a large number of 
workers who had spent many years in relatively high-paying 
jobs would suddenly find themselves without work and with 
little hope of finding similar employment. These are the 
persons generally referred to as ‘‘displaced (or dislocated) 
workers.’’ While there has never been a precise definition 
of such workers, the term is generally applied to persons 
who have lost jobs in which they had a considerable in- 
vestment in terms of tenure and skill development and for 
whom the prospects of reemployment in similar jobs are 
rather dim.! 

Because there were only widely different estimates of a 
rather speculative nature as to the number of such workers 
as of late 1983, the Employment and Training Administra- 
tion contracted with the Bureau of Labor Statistics to design 
a special survey to identify and count them. The survey was 
planned as a supplement to the Bureau of the Census’ Cur- 
rent Population Survey (which provides the monthly esti- 
mates of unemployment). It was first of all decided to identify 
all adult workers who had lost a job over the 1979-83 period 
because of ‘‘a plant closing, an employer going out of busi- 
ness, a layoff from which . . . (the worker in question) was 
not recalled, or other similar reasons.’’ For these workers, 
a series of questions would then follow to determine the 
precise reason for the job loss, the nature of the job in terms 
of industry and occupation, how long the workers had held 
the job, how much they had been earning, and whether they 
had been covered by group health insurance. Other questions 
focused on the period of unemployment which might have 
followed the job loss, including the receipt and possible 
exhaustion of unemployment insurance benefits, and the 
possible loss of health insurance coverage. If the worker in 
question was again employed at the time of the interview, 
additional information was sought on the earnings on the 
current job. 

This sequence of questions yielded information that al- 
lowed much flexibility in deciding who among these workers 
could properly be considered as ‘‘displaced.’’ Different cut- 
offs could be made in terms of the years of tenure on the 
job lost, the period of unemployment resulting, the extent 
of the cut in wages incurred in taking a new job, and other 
possible factors. 

In publishing the preliminary results of the survey,? and 
in conducting the more detailed analysis discussed in this 
article, the only cutoffs that were made were those deemed 
absolutely necessary in order not to Stray too far from the 
general consensus as to who is and who is not a displaced 
worker. Thus, an exclusion was first made with regard to 
workers whose job losses could not be categorized defini- 
tively as displacements—those attributed either to seasonal 
factors or to a variety of miscellaneous reasons that could 
not be easily classified. An additional exclusion was made 
with regard to all workers with less than 3 years in the jobs 
they had lost. 


Table 2. Employment status of displaced workers by industry and class of worker of lost job, January 1984 


Number Not In the 
(thousands)! Employed | Unemployed | shor force 


{In percent] 


Industry 


Manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Lumber and wood products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Automobiles 
Other transportation equipment 
Professional and photographic equipment 
Other durable goods industries 


Nondurable goods 
Food and kindred products 
Textile mill products 
Apparel and other finished textile products 
Paper and allied products 
Printing and publishing 
Chemical and allied products 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products 
Other nondurable goods industries 


Transportation and public utilities 
Transportation 
Communication and other public utilities 


Wholesale and retail trade 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Services 

Professional services 

Other service industries 


Agricultural wage and salary workers 
Government workers 
Self-employed and unpaid family workers 


'Data refer to persons with tenure of 3 years or more who lost or left a job between 
January 1979 and January 1984 because of plant closings or moves, slack work, or the 
abolishment of their positions or shifts. 


Summarizing the results of the survey, a total of 13.9 million 
workers 20 years of age and over were initially identified as 
having lost a job over the January 1979—January 1984 period 
because of plant closings, employers going out of business, 
or layoffs from which they had not been recalled. Further 
probing disclosed that about 2.4 million of this total had lost 
their jobs because of seasonal causes or a variety of other 
reasons which could not be easily classified. These were dropped 
from the universe to be examined. 

Of the remaining 11.5 million workers, a large proportion 
had only been at their jobs for a relatively short time before 
they were dismissed. For example, 4.4 million had been at 
their jobs a year or less. To focus only on workers who had 
developed a rather firm attachment to their jobs, the universe 
to be studied was limited to those with at least 3 years of 
tenure on the jobs they lost. As noted, these numbered 5.1 
million. Had a more liberal cutoff of 2 years been used as a 
parameter, the count of displaced workers would have been 
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2Total includes a small number who did not report industry or class of worker. 
3Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 


raised to 6.9 million. On the other hand, the imposition of a 
5-year cutoff would have lowered the total to 3.2 million. 

Not all of the 5.1 million workers deemed to have been 
displaced should be regarded as having suffered serious eco- 
nomic consequences. While a great majority were indeed 
either still unemployed or had taken jobs entailing a drop 
in pay, or had left the labor force, there were also many 
for whom the job loss had been only a temporary setback. 
Some had apparently been out of work for only a very short 
period and, as already noted, many were actually earning 
more when surveyed than in the jobs they had lost. In short, 
while all of the 5.1 million workers had clearly been dis- 
placed from a job at some point over the 1979-83 period, 
not all could be properly regarded as being still ‘“‘displaced’’ 
when surveyed in January 1984. And even among the ma- 
jority for whom the ‘‘displaced’’ label was still applicable 
when surveyed, there were many who probably found suit- 
able employment in subsequent months. 
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Who were the displaced? 


A large number of the 5.1 million workers who had been 
displaced from their jobs fit the conventional description. 
They were primarily men of prime working age, had lost 
typical factory jobs, were heavily concentrated in the Mid- 
west and other areas with heavy industry, and, if reem- 
ployed, were likely to have shifted to other industries. 
However, the universe also included persons from practi- 
cally all industry and occupational groups, a large number 
of whom were women. 


Age-sex-race-Hispanic origin. As shown in table 1, men 
25 to 54 years of age accounted for nearly 2.6 million of 
the displaced workers, or slightly more than one-half. There 
were 200,000 men age 20 to 24, about 460,000 men 55 to 
64, and 90,000 in the 65-and-over group. The younger the 
workers, the more likely they were to have found new jobs 
after their displacement. As shown in table 1, the proportion 
reemployed as of January 1984 ranged from a high of 72 
percent for men age 20 to 24 to a low of 17 percent for 
those 65 years of age and over. Most of the men in the latter 
age group had apparently retired after losing their jobs. 

The women who had been displaced from their jobs num- 
bered nearly 1.8 millon, with 1.2 million of them in the 25 
to 54 age group. As indicated by table 1, these women were 
less likely than the displaced men to have returned to work 
as of January 1984 and were far more likely to have left 
the labor force regardless of their age. 

About 600,000 of the displaced workers were black, and 
less than half of them were reemployed when interviewed 
(42 percent). The proportion unemployed was almost as 
large (41 percent). Hispanic workers accounted for about 
280,000 of the displaced. For them, the proportion re- 
employed (52 percent) was higher than for blacks but con- 
siderably lower than for whites. Of the whites who had been 
displaced, over three-fifths were reemployed and less than 
a quarter were unemployed. 


Industry and occupation. Nearly 2.5 million of the dis- 
placed workers, or almost one-half of the total, had lost 
jobs in manufacturing, an industry group that now accounts 
for less than one-fifth of total employment. Some of the key 
durable goods industries which were most severely affected 
by the recessionary contractions of demand as well as by 
more fundamental structural problems figured most prom- 
inently as the sources of displacements. There were, for 
example, about 220,000 workers who had lost jobs in the 
primary metals industry, 400,000 who had worked in ma- 
chinery (except electrical), and 350,000 had been in the 
transportation equipment industry, with autos accounting 
for 225,000 of the latter. (See table 2.) 

Reflecting primarily the long-lasting nature of the prob- 
lems of the steel industry—and of the areas where its plants 
are (or were) located—less than one-half (46 percent) of 


the workers who had been displaced from primary metal 
jobs were reemployed when surveyed. About 39 percent 
were unemployed, and 16 percent had left the labor force. 
However, the reemployment percentage for workers dis- 
placed from jobs in the nonelectrical machinery industry 
(62 percent) and the transportation equipment industry (63 
percent) was considerably higher. But even among these 
workers, many were now working in different industries, 
and usually at lower wages. 

While these troubled durable goods industries figured most 
prominently as sources of workers’ displacements, it should 
be noted that other industries, both within and outside the 
manufacturing sector, had also contributed heavily to the 
problem. For example, 800,000 workers had been displaced 
from jobs in the various nondurable goods industries, 500,000 
had been in retail sales, another 500,000 in services, and 
400,000 in construction. 

In terms of their occupational distribution, a large number 
of displaced workers (1.8 million) had lost jobs as operators, 
fabricators, and laborers—the typical jobs on a factory floor. 
But all occupational groups had contributed to the displace- 
ment problem. There were, for example, 700,000 persons 
who had lost managerial and professional jobs, 1.2 million 
who had been in technical, sales, and administrative jobs, 
and slightly over 1 million who had been in precision pro- 
duction, craft, and repair jobs. (See table 3.) 

In general, the more skilled the occupation the more likely 
was the displaced worker to be reemployed. Thus, about 
75 percent of those who had been in managerial and profes- 
sional jobs were back at work when interviewed. In contrast, 
among the workers who had lost low-skill jobs as handlers, 
equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers, less than one- 
half were working in January 1984. 


Regional distribution. While displaced workers were found 
in all regions of the country, a particularly large number 
(about 1.2 million) was found to reside in the East North 
Central area, which includes the heavily industrialized States 
of the Midwest. (See table 4 for regional data and area 
definitions.) Another large concentration of such workers 
(800,000) was found in the Middle Atlantic area, which 
consists of New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

The severity of the job losses incurred in these two areas 
during 1979-83 was denoted not only by the relatively large 
numbers of displaced workers found within them in January 
1984, but also by the fact that the proportion that had man- 
aged to return to work—either in their former jobs or en- 
tirely new ones—barely exceeded 50 percent. As a further 
indication of the seriousness of the displacement problem 
in the East North Central area, this region was found to 
contain nearly one-third of the displaced workers who were 
unemployed in January 1984 (400,000 out of 1.3 million), 
and almost one-half of them were reported as having been 
jobless 6 months or more. 


Occupation 


Total, workers 20 years and over2 


Managerial and professional specialty ........ 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 
Professional specialty 


Technical, sales, and administrative support 


Technicians and related support 
Sales occupations 


Service occupations 
Protective service 


Precision production, craft, and repair 


‘Data refer to persons with tenure of 3 years or more who lost or left a job between 
January 1979 and January 1984 because of plant closings or moves, slack work, or the 
abolishment of their positions or shifts. 


Tenure on jobs lost. Many of the displaced workers had 
been at their jobs for many years. As seen below, of the 
5.1 million total—all of whom had worked at least 3 years 
on the jobs they had lost—nearly one-third had spent at 
least 10 years in their jobs. Another third had been at their 
jobs from 5 to 9 years. The remaining third had lost jobs 
at which they had worked either 3 or 4 years. Not surpris- 
ingly, the older the displaced workers the more likely they 
were to report a relatively longer period of service in the 
jobs they had lost. This is clearly shown in the tabulation 
below, which gives the percent distribution of the displaced 
by age and years of tenure on the lost job: 


Median 


3to4 Sto9 10 years 20 years years 


Age 


Total years years ormore or more of tenure 
Total, 20 years 
and over...... 10070) 36.2) 933-6 30.2 8.8 6.1 
25 to 54 years... 100.0 37.9 36.9 25.1 4.7 5.8 


55 to 64 years... 100.0 15.5 23.2 61.3 270. 12.4 
65 years and over 100.0 14.6 31.1 54.2 30.0 11.9 


As shown, while the overall median job tenure for the entire 
5.1 million total was 6.1 years, median tenure for those 55 
to 64 years of age was 12.4 years. Nearly one-third of the 
workers in this age group reported they had lost jobs in 
which they had spent 20 years or more. 


The displacements and their aftermath 


Various questions concerning the reasons for the dis- 
placements and what occurred in their aftermath were also 


Table 3. Employment status of displaced workers by occupation of lost job, January 1984 
[In percent] 
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2Total includes a small number who did not report occupation. 
3Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 


asked as part of the January 1984 survey. The data obtained 
through these questions are the focus of the following 
sections. 


Reasons for dismissals. About one-half of the 5.1 million 
displaced workers reported they had lost their jobs because 
their plant or business had closed down or moved. Another 
two-fifths cited ‘‘slack work’’ as the reason (an answer 
which may be translated as insufficient demand for the prod- 
ucts or services of the employer). The remainder reported 
simply that their individual jobs, or the entire shift on which 
they had been working, had been abolished. (See table 5.) 
Older workers were most likely to have lost their jobs 
due to plant closings. Evidently, while their seniority pro- 
tected their jobs in the face of such problems as ‘“‘slack 
work,’’ it afforded little protection against the shutdown of 
their plants or the folding of their companies. The younger 
displaced workers, however, were about as likely to have 
lost their jobs due to slack work as due to plant closings. 


Notification of dismissal. More than one-half of the dis- 
placed workers reported that they had received an advance 
notice of their dismissal, or that they had expected it. How- 
ever, only 1 in 10 of these had apparently left their jobs 
before the actual dismissal occurred. (See table 6.) 
Workers who reported that they lost their jobs because 
the plant or company closed or moved (61 percent) were 
more likely than workers who reported other reasons for job 
loss (52 percent) to respond that they received advance 
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notice or had expected a dismissal. But even among those 
whose plants had closed, only a little more than one-tenth 
reported that they had left their jobs before they ended. 

Of the displaced workers who did leave their jobs before 
they were to be laid off, a substantially higher proportion 
were reemployed in January 1984 (79 percent) than was the 
case among those who were informed but stayed on (60 
percent). The evidence here, therefore, adds some support 
for policies to encourage firms to provide early notification 
of layoffs; but, as noted, most workers remained on their 
jobs even with the advance notification. 


Moving to another area. Only a small minority of the 5.1 
million displaced workers (680,000) moved to a different 
city or county to look for work or to take a different job. 
However, of those who did move, a higher proportion were 
reemployed in January 1984—almost 3 in 4, in contrast to 
3 in 5 of the nonmovers. (See table 7.) Men were more 
likely to move than women, and of the male movers, pro- 
portionately more were reemployed (77 percent) than was 
the case for their women counterparts (60 percent). Rela- 
tively few older workers relocated—only 6 percent among 
those 55 and over. However, even among them, about three- 


fifths of those who moved were working again, a substan- 
tially higher proportion than for nonmovers. 

Although the data point up the employment benefits of 
relocation, it should be recognized that there are important 
reasons for the reluctance of workers to move. Many have 
established community ties; they may own homes which are 
particularly hard to sell if located in a depressed area; and 
there may be family members who are still employed lo- 
cally, thereby adding to the costs of a move. They may also 
not have sufficient information about job opportunities in 
other areas. Finally, it has been found that a sizable pro- 
portion of workers who do relocate are likely to return.? 

A recently published guidebook for employers on man- 
aging plant closings estimates that only about 20 percent or 
fewer workers in a plant would consider relocating as part 
of their ‘‘reemployment strategy.’’ The authors mention, 
for example, that only 20 percent of laid-off steelworkers 
from a Youngstown steel plant had moved out of the area; 
that only 20 percent of enrollees in the Job Search and 
Relocation Assistance Pilot Program of the U.S. Department 
of Labor, and only 6 percent of enrollees for Trade Ad- 
justment Assistance, used the relocation assistance which 
was offered them.* 


Table 4. Employment status and area of residence in January 1984 of displaced workers by selected characteristics 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Characteristic 


Workers who lost jobs 


Reason for job loss 
Plant or company closed down 
or moved 
DIACK WONG sos a aeres oe 


Industry of lost job 


ConstrictonaceGes Sle eee 5.3 
MANUfACHIHNG Seeks nici nrac, oozes 

Durable goods ............ 

Nondurable goods .......... 
Transportation and public 

UiNtles = te mest tas erate Seve: is 
Wholesale and retail trade ...... 
Finance and service industries ... . 
Public administration.......... 
Other industries? ............ 


Employment status 
In January 1984 


CMPlOVOO sr aicis- > whet) Cds. Navas 
Unemployed syany. inset Actas 2s 
Percent less than 5 weeks .... . 
Percent 27 weeks or more .... 
Not in the labor force ......... 


‘Data refer to persons with tenure of 3 years or more who lost or left a job between 
January 1979 and January 1984 because of plant closings or moves, slack work, or the 
abolishment of their positions or shifts. 


2includes a small number who did not report industry. 
3Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 


Nore: The following list shows the States which make up each of the geographical 
divisions used in this table: New England—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 


Pacific 


Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; Middle Atlantic—New Je New Y. 

Pennsylvania; East. North Central—lllinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wiscon- 
sin, West North Central—lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota 
and South Dakota; South Atlantic—Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia; East South Cen- 
tral—Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee; West South Central—Arkansas 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
it eweny Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific—Alaska, California, Hawaii, Oregon, and 


How long without work? On average, the displaced work- 
ers had spent nearly 6 months without work after they had 
lost their jobs. That is, the median period without work— 
which need not have been a continuous spell and could have 
included time spent outside the labor force—was 24.1 weeks. 
However, it should also be noted that about one-fourth of 
these 5.1 million workers were still jobless when surveyed. 
For many of them, the period of unemployment would ob- 
viously extend beyond the January 1984 survey period. 

As has historically been the case for the unemployed in 
general, older workers were without work longer than their 
younger counterparts. For workers 55 years and over, the 
median period without a job was 30 weeks, while for work- 
ers 25 to 34 it was 22 weeks. 

Workers who were no longer in the labor force in January 
1984 had been without work many more weeks, on average, 
than those who were still looking for work (57 versus 32 
weeks), while workers who were reemployed had spent far 
fewer weeks without a job (13). (See table 8.) 


Receipt of unemployment insurance. The economic diffi- 
culties of most of the displaced workers were alleviated by 
their receipt of unemployment insurance benefits. Yet, while 
3.5 million of the 5.1 million displaced workers had received 
such benefits, almost one-half had exhausted them by Jan- 
uary 1984. (See table 9.) Understandably, the probability 
of exhausting one’s benefits was closely tied to the length 
of one’s period of unemployment, being very high for work- 
ers reporting more than 6 months (27 weeks) without work 
and much lower for those with only a short spell of job- 


lessness. 
A larger percentage of the workers who were unemployed 


in January 1984 had received unemployment insurance ben- 
efits—80 percent—than their counterparts who were either 
reemployed or had left the labor force—65 percent for both. 
Of the workers who had received benefits, the proportion 
that had exhausted them by January 1984 was about 50 
percent for those still unemployed, 40 percent for those 
reemployed, and 70 percent for those no longer in the labor 
force. 


Loss of health insurance. Because a large proportion of 
the displaced workers had held relatively ‘‘good’’ jobs in 
terms of pay and other benefits, a large majority of them 
had participated in a group health insurance program on 
these jobs. As shown in table 10, many of them no longer 
were covered under any plan when surveyed in January 
1984. 

Of the 3.1 million persons who were working again in 
January 1984, 2.5 million had been covered by group health 
insurance coverage on their lost jobs. Even among these, 
about 1 in 4 were no longer covered under a health plan in 
January 1984. 

For the 1.3 million displaced workers who were jobless 
in January 1984 and who previously had been covered by 


Table 5. Displaced workers by reason for job loss and by 
age, sex, race, and Hispanic origin 


[In percent] 


Plant or 

company Position or 
closed shift 
down or abolished 


Number 
(thousands)! 


Characteristic 


Total 


Total, 20 years and 
over 
20 to 24 years ... 
25 to 54 years ... 
55 to 64 years ... 
65 years and 


Total, 20 years and 
over 
20 to 24 years ... 
25 to 54 years ... 
55 to 64 years ... 
65 years and 


20 to 24 years ... 
25 to 54 years ... 
55 to 64 years ... 
65 years and 


Hispanic origin 
Total, 20 years and 


‘Data refer to persons with tenure of 3 years or more who lost or left a job between 
January 1979 and January 1984 because of plant closings or moves, slack work, or the 
abolishment of their positions or shifts. 


Note: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
because data for the “‘other races’ group are not presented and Hispanics are included 
in both the white and black population groups. 


group health insurance, 60 percent no longer had any cov- 
erage at the time of the survey. For black unemployed work- 
ers previously covered, the uncovered proportion was 75 
percent when surveyed. 

In general, women were less likely than men to be left 
without any health insurance coverage after displacement, 
even if unemployed. This is probably because many of them 
had spouses who were working, and thus were likely to 
have been covered under the spouse’s plan. 

Among the previously covered displaced workers who 
were out of the labor force when surveyed, about 40 percent 
were not covered under any plan in January 1984. Again, 
for blacks the proportion who had lost all coverage was 
much larger—67 percent. 

Some additional information on this topic is provided by 
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a University of Michigan survey conducted in 1983 in the 
Detroit area. This survey found that, of those persons who 
had been without work for only 3 months or less, about 30 
percent had no health insurance coverage. In contrast, the 
uncovered proportion among those without work for more 
than 2 years was 55 percent. Almost four-fifths of those 
workers had previously had health insurance when em- 
ployed. The male workers were more likely than their female 
counterparts to be without health insurance at the time of 
the survey.° 


The new jobs 


Of the 5.1 million displaced workers, 2.8 million who 
had been displaced from full-time wage and salary jobs were 
reemployed in January 1984. Among them, 2.3 million were 
again working at full-time wage and salary jobs, about 220,000 
were in other types of full-time employment (mainly self- 
employment), and about 360,000 were holding part-time 
jobs. (See table 11.) 

Many reemployed workers were in occupations different 
from those they previously had held. For example, among 
the workers who were employed in January 1984, about 


525,000 had been in managerial and professional specialty 
occupations at their lost jobs. Of these, only about half were 
reemployed in such jobs. Similarly, about 640, 000 had been 
in precision production, craft, and repair work at their lost 
jobs; among them only 360,000 were working again in these 
occupations in January 1984. (See table 12.) 

Reemployed workers not only were working in different 
occupations, but also in different industries. For example, 
of the 980,000 displaced workers who had been in durable 
goods manufacturing, only about 40 percent were reem- 
ployed in these industries in January 1984. Similarly, about 
35 percent of 493,000 workers were reemployed in non- 
durable goods manufacturing. In wholesale and retail trade, 
50 percent of 455,000 were reemployed and in service in- 
dustries, 46 percent of 347,000. The tabulation below shows 
the percentage reemployed by key industry group: 


Non- 
Durable durable Trade Services 
Durable goods ...... 40 14 9 8 
Nondurable goods ... 6 SP, 6 4 
Wholesale trade ..... =) 4 10 5 
Retailtradess 2%) 24... 12 9 40 15 
Service’ \4. <2 ihe ess 16 19 17 46 
Other industries ..... 22 19 18 pps 


Table 6. Displaced workers' by age, whether they received advance notice or expected layoff, selected reason for job loss, 


and employment status, January 1984 
[Numbers in thousands} 


Total who lost jobs Plant or company closed down or moved 


| Employment status In January 1984 | status In January 1984 | Employment status in January 1984 | status in | Employment status in January 1984 | 1984 Employment status In January 1984 
Total Total 
Employed | Unemployed Pea peer Employed | Unemployed mesa hen eee oe 


Characteristic 


All persons 20 years and over 


Received advance notice or 
expected layoff 
Left before job ended 
Did not leave before job ended . 
Did not receive advance notice or 
expect layoff 


20 to 34 years 


Received advance notice or 
expected layoff 
Left before job ended 
Did not leave before job ended . 
Did not receive advance notice or 
expect layoff 


35 to 54 years 


Received advance notice or 
expected layoff 
Left before job ended 
Did not leave before job ended . 
Did not receive advance notice or 
expect layoff 


55 years and over 


Received advance notice or 
expected layoff 
Left before job ended 
Did not leave before job ended . 
Did not receive advance notice or 
expect layoff 


'Data refer to persons with tenure of 3 years or more who lost or left a full-time 
wage and salary job between January 1979 and January 1984 because of plant Closings 
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All other reasons 


or moves, slack work, or the abolishment of their positions or shifts. 


Table 7. Displaced workers by whether they moved to a different city or county to find or take another job, by age, sex, and 


current employment status, January 1984 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Age and sex 


Total: 
Total, 20 years and over! 
25 to 54 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 
55 years and over 


Men: 
Total, 20 years and over 
25 to 54 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 
55 years and over 


Women: 
Total, 20 years and over 
25 to 54 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 
55 years and over 


‘Data refer to persons with tenure of 3 years or more who lost or left a job between 
January 1979 and January 1984 because of plant closings or moves, slack work, or the 


As shown, even among the nearly half a million reem- 
ployed who had been displaced from nondurable goods in- 
dustries, only about one-third were again working in this 
industry group in January 1984. In fact, generally more than 
one-half of the displaced workers who were reemployed in 
January 1984 were no longer in the industry group from 
which they had been displaced. 

Understandably, the workers who had been displaced from 
high-wage industries were most likely to have suffered a 
drop in earnings in taking a new job. For example, as seen 
below, for the 980,000 who had previously been in durable 
goods manufacturing, the median weekly earnings on the 
old jobs had been $344. In contrast, the median for the jobs 
they held in January 1984 was only $273. And it should be 
noted that these numbers, which are shown below for a few 
illustrative industries, understate the actual loss in purchas- 
ing power as they are stated in ‘‘current’’ dollars, that is, 
they do not take into account the effects of inflation: 

Reemployed Median weekly earnings 


Industry of lost jobs workers Job held in 
(in thousands) Lost job January 1984 
Durable goods .......... 980 $344 $273 
Primary metals ....... 100 407 246 
Transportation 
equipment ......... 222 399 319 
Nondurable goods ...... 493 264 254 
Textile mill products... 48 181 187 
Apparel and other 
finished textile 
products ........... 83 202 197 


As shown, workers who had been displaced from jobs in 


Employment status in January 1984 


Movers 
Employment status in January 1984 


Total 
Employed | Unemployed ene ce Employed | Unemployed ih haa 


abolishment of their positions or shifts. 


nondurable goods manufacturing (made up primarily of lower 
paying industries) showed only slight declines, if any, be- 
tween their earnings on their new and old jobs. For example, 
the median weekly earnings on their lost jobs were $202 
for workers in apparel and other finished textile products, 
while their earnings on their new jobs were $197; for work- 
ers in textile mill products, their median earnings on their 
lost jobs were $181, and on their new jobs, $187. 


Among the individual displaced workers who had pre- 
viously been in full-time jobs in durable goods industries 
and who were again working full time in January 1984, 
about 40 percent had seen their weekly earnings drop by 
20 percent or more. Yet, as seen in table 11, for those who 
had been displaced from jobs in other industries, the earn- 
ings in the new jobs compared more favorably with those 
in the old jobs. 


Of the entire universe of about 2 million workers who 
were in full-time wage and salary jobs both before displace- 
ment and when surveyed—and who reported the earnings 
both for their old and new jobs—more than one-half (55 
percent) were making as much or more in January 1984 
than before displacement. These workers could, therefore, 
be seen as having readjusted rather well after their initial 
job losses. However, among these 2 million workers, there 
were also 900,000 who had taken some pay cuts, and for 
about 600,000 of these the cut was in the range of 20 percent 
or more. 


In addition to the workers who had taken pay cuts al- 
though they were again working in full-time jobs, there were 
also, as already noted, a considerable number—about 
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360,000—who had gone from a full-time to a part-time job. 
Needless to say, these workers were even more likely to 
have suffered a considerable drop in weekly earnings after 
their displacement. When these are added to our universe, 
we can conclude that at least one-half of the displaced work- 
ers who were reemployed in January 1984 were earning less 
than in the jobs they had lost. 

Among the findings from other studies on displacement 
which have dealt with earnings differences between the dis- 
placed workers’ old and new jobs,° are the following: 

e Older workers and workers with less education are more 
likely to experience earnings losses. 


e Because there are fewer job opportunities available, earn- 
ings losses are larger in areas of high unemployment and 
in small labor markets. 

e Earnings losses are particularly large for workers dis- 
placed from well-paying unionized industries such as au- 
tos and industrial chemicals. 


A special assessment of Department of Labor funded 
programs in six local areas that provided training and other 
services to displaced workers in 1982-83, found that for 
the program participants who were reemployed, the average 
wages at their new jobs had dropped substantially from their 
pre-layoff wages: The mean hourly wage at the new jobs 
was in the $7 or $8 range, while the mean wage at layoff 
ranged from approximately $9 to $11 an hour.’ And in 
addition to the losses in wages, there were obviously some 


Table 8. Displaced workers' by weeks without work, age, 
and employment status, January 1984 


Weeks without work 


Characteristic 


Total: 
Age 20 and over 
25 to 54 years 
25 to 34 years .... 
35 to 44 years .... 
45 to 54 years .... 
55 years and over ... . 


Employed: 
Age 20 and over 
25 to 54 years 
25 to 34 years .... 
35 to 44 years .... 
45 to 54 years .... 
55 years and over .... 


Unemployed: 
Age 20 and over 
25 to 54 years 
25 to 34 years .... 
35 to 44 years .... 
45 to 54 years .... 
55 years and over .... 


Not in the labor force: 
Age 20 and over 
25 to 54 years 
25 to 34 years .... 
35 to 44 years .... 
45 to 54 years .... 
55 years and over .... 


wnwoar 


2SESSIS SSSSssx 


NMONOME& 


'Displaced’’ refers to persons whose jobs were lost because of plant closings or 
moves, slack work, or the abolishment of their positions or shifts. 
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losses of fringe benefits relative to those enjoyed on the 
previous jobs. 


A focus on steel and automobile workers 


Much of the public discussion about workers’ displace- 
ments in recent years has focused on the steel and auto 
industries. This is probably because any plant shutdowns 
or mass layoffs in these two industries have a particularly 
large impact on the geographic areas where they are con- 
centrated, as well as a large multiplier effect on the other 
sectors of the economy. Moreover, the two industries were 
not only hard hit by the recessions of the early 1980’s, but 
also had to retrench and alter their production methods be- 
cause of foreign competition and other structural factors. 
These developments led to large reductions in employment, 
with the payrolls in both of these industries being consid- 
erably lower in January 1984—even after some rapid re- 
covery from the latest recession—than they had been 5 years 
earlier. Specifically, over this 5-year period, employment 
had dropped by about 400,000 (or nearly one-third) in the 
primary metals industry and by about 200,000 (or one-fifth) 
in the motor vehicles industry. Of course, many other du- 
rable goods industries also underwent large reductions in 
employment over this period, but because their plants are 
generally not as concentrated in certain areas, nor as dom- 
inant in the local economies as are steel and automobile 
plants, their cutbacks received less nationwide publicity. 


Steel workers. Of the 5.1 million displaced workers in 
January 1984, about 220,000 had worked in primary metals 
industries (largely steel). Forty percent of them reported 
they lost their jobs because their plants had closed down, 
and most of the others cited slack work as the reason for 
job loss. Reflecting the deep-seated problems of this industry 
and the generally depressed conditions of some of the areas 
where its plants are (or were) located, less than half (46 
percent) of these displaced workers were working again in 
January 1984. Nearly 40 percent were still looking for work, 
while 16 percent were no longer in the labor force. Among 
those who had lost their jobs because of plant closings, 
almost one-fourth had left the labor force. Thus, the em- 
ployment status of the workers displaced from primary met- 
als jobs was far worse than that for the entire universe of 
displaced workers. 

Not surprisingly, of the former steel (and other primary 
metals) workers who were again employed when surveyed, 
most had left the primary metals industry. Only 25,000 of 
them were working in durable-goods industries in January 
1984. Of the others, some 20,000 were in services indus- 
tries, 15,000 in construction, and another 15,000 in retail 
trade. Having had to find work in generally new fields, the 
displaced workers who had previously held jobs in primary 
metals industries reported a larger decline in earnings at 
their new jobs (40 percent) than workers from any other 
industry group. As already indicated, median earnings of . 


Table 9. Workers who lost jobs in past 5 years’ by duration of joblessness, receipt of unempl t I 
benefits exhausted, weeks without work, and eaiplovient Setue: January 1984 : SEATS Be agee: Serer 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks without work and 


employment status Recelved 


Both sexes: 
All persons: 
Total! 
Less than 5 weeks 
5 to 14 weeks 
15 to 26 weeks 
27 to 51 weeks 


Employed: 
Total 
Less than 5 weeks 
5 to 14 weeks 
15 to 26 weeks 
27 to 51 weeks 


Unemployed: 
Total 
Less than 5 weeks 
5 to 14 weeks 
15 to 26 weeks 
27 to 51 weeks 


Less than 5 weeks 
5 to 14 weeks 

15 to 26 weeks 
27 to 51 weeks 


'Data refer to persons with tenure of 3 years or more who lost or left a job between 
January 1979 and January 1984 because of plant closings or moves, slack work, or the 


these reemployed workers were $246 at their new jobs ver- 
sus $407 at their old ones. Such earnings losses must have 
caused substantial changes in the consumption pattern of 
these workers and their families. 


Automobile workers. About 225,000 auto workers had been 
displaced from their jobs during the January 1979—January 
1984 survey period. Of these, 44 percent reported they had 
lost their jobs because their plants had closed, while 46 
percent reported slack work as the reason for job loss. Re- 
flecting partly the fact that the industry had enjoyed a sub- 
stantial recovery by January 1984, nearly two-thirds of these 
workers were again employed when surveyed. However, 
while some automobile workers had gone back to their for- 
mer jobs, many others had apparently switched to differ- 
ent—and generally lower paying—jobs in other industries. 
As indicated above, for all those who were reemployed, the 
median weekly earnings for the jobs they held in January 
1984 were substantially lower than the median for the auto 
industry jobs they had lost. 

It is also important to note that 25 percent of the displaced 
auto workers were still looking for work in January 1984 
and that 13 percent had left the labor force. For those who 
lost their jobs because their plant closed, the proportions 
unemployed or out of the labor force in January 1984 were 
even a bit higher. 


Lost a job in last Plant or company closed down 
5 years or moved 


Total unemployment| Exhausted Total unemployment| Exhausted Total unemployment 
pt | benefits |  Denefits benefits | benefits benefits 


All other 
reasons 


Received Received 


Exhausted 
benefits 


abolishment of their positions or shifts. 


Of course, an additional number of automobile workers 
were recalled to their jobs during 1984. Employment in the 
motor vehicles and equipment industry increased from about 
850,000 (seasonally adjusted) in January 1984 to about 
900,000 by the year’s end. So, the displacement problem 
in this industry was likely to have been alleviated consid- 
erably during the year following the survey. 


Other studies of displaced workers 


In addition to the data from the January 1984 survey, 
special case studies evaluating the effectiveness of Depart- 
ment of Labor programs for displaced workers, particularly 
displaced auto and steel workers, are another valuable source 
of information on this topic. 

In order to obtain information on the effectiveness of 
various types of assistance which might be provided to dis- 
placed workers, the Department of Labor funded a series 
of pilot projects in 1980-83. One project, the Downriver 
Community Conference Economic Readjustment Program, 
served laid-off automotive workers from the Detroit met- 
ropolitan area.® Among the findings from this demonstration 
study are the following: 


1. The displaced workers were predominantly men, aged 
25 to 44, and married. Most had graduated from high school; 
however, when tested in the program, one-fifth scored below 
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a sixth grade literacy level. They had, on average, worked 
more than 10 years on the lost job—and they had earned 
about $10 an hour. 


2. Depending upon the particular plant from which they 
had been laid off, the workers were found to have received 
either unemployment insurance benefits, or unemployment 
insurance coupled with company-funded supplemental un- 
employment benefits, or, in some cases, both of these ben- 
efits as well as trade adjustment assistance, which was paid 
to those whose jobs were deemed to have been lost because 
of imports. Therefore, some of the workers had their pre- 
layoff earnings almost entirely replaced by benefits, at least 
for a time. 


3. Although resources were made available to the work- 
ers for job search and relocation outside their area, only 8 
percent of the program enrollees relocated. About 20 percent 
of those who relocated subsequently returned. 


4. Two years after the job loss, only about 50 percent 
of the workers in the program had found another job. The 


Table 10. Displaced workers by health insurance 
coverage and employment status, January 1984 


[Numbers in thousands} 


Covered by group health 
Insurance on lost job 


Not covered under} Not covered 
any plan In on lost job 
Total | January 1984 


Characteristic 


Total 


Total, 20 years and over 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Not in the labor force 


Total, 20 years and over 
Employed 
Unemployed 


Women 


Total, 20 years and over 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Not in the labor force 


White 


Total, 20 years and over 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Not in the labor force 


Black 


Hispanic origin 


Total, 20 years and over 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Not in the labor force 


‘Data refer to persons with tenure of 3 years or more who lost or left a job between 


January 1979 and January 1984 because of plant closings or moves, slack work, or the 
abolishment of their positions or shifts. 
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reemployment rate declined the longer the workers remained 
in the program, and this reflected in part the worsening labor 
market conditions in the Detroit area during that particular 
period. 

5. On average, the earnings of participants who became 
reemployed were more than 30 percent below their pre- 
layoff earnings. 


The Department of Labor had also funded a pilot program 
in Buffalo, New York (among other sites), the aim of which 
was to assist displaced workers, largely from auto and steel 
jobs. In this demonstration, it was found that the reemployed 
workers were placed in jobs paying a mean wage of about 
$6.50 an hour, a decline from a mean pre-layoff hourly 
wage of more than $10 an hour. The program participants 
were primarily men, between their mid-20’s and mid-40’s, 
most with a high school education. Nearly 70 percent of 
the participants were reemployed at the time of the project’s 
termination, with the younger workers being slightly more 
likely to be placed in jobs than were the others.” 

Some additional data on displaced workers are available 
from a sample of 379 workers from a population of about 
11,000 workers on indefinite layoff from a major automobile 
manufacturer in April 1983.!° The survey, which was funded 
by the Department of Commerce, was conducted by the 
University of Michigan from November 1983 to January 
1984. Among the findings are the following: 


e Auto workers who were recalled to jobs with their pre- 
vious employer reported a mean hourly wage of $12.26, 
with a weekly gross pay of $490.42. In contrast, the other 
reemployed workers cited a mean hourly wage of $7.42 
and an average weekly gross pay of $314.70. 

e Of the 379 respondents, 30 percent had been recalled to 
their old jobs at the time of the survey, 25 percent were 
employed elsewhere, about 35 percent were looking for 
work, and 10 percent were no longer in the labor force. 

e Compensation payments (for example, unemployment in- 
surance and trade adjustment assistance benefits) had cov- 
ered, on average, about 30 percent of the displaced workers’ 
income loss since they had been laid off. The proportion 
of lost income offset by such benefits was lower the longer 
the layoff period, dropping from about 55 percent for 
workers laid off less than 1 year to about 13 percent for 
those laid off more than 2 years. 

e Workers with more than 10 years’ seniority at their old 
jobs had received benefits that replaced larger proportions 
of their lost wages. However, these workers also reported 
relatively lower earnings when they were reemployed. 


Summary 


The two recessions of the early 1980’s, coupled with more 
deep-seated structural problems affecting certain industries, 
took a heavy toll among American workers. About 5.1 
million who had worked at least 3 years on their jobs found | 


Table 11. Displaced full-time workers by industry, by reemplo t i 
Rtetweaninew trdcld pts y ry, by ployment in January 1984, and by comparison of earnings 


[In thousands] 


Full-time wage and salary job 


Total Earnings relative to those of lost job Self 


Industry of lost job reemployed | Part-time Equal or empbeyaent 


January job 20 percent hg , above, 20 percent a eh 


1984 or more but or more : 
below sled within above fot 
P 20 percent 


Displaced after 3 years or more on job2 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Primary metals industries 

Steel? 

Other primary metals 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment 

Automobiles 

Other transportation equipment 

Nondurable goods 


Transportation and public utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 


Public administration 
Other industries4 


'ncludes 221,000 persons who did not report earnings on lost job. 3includes blast furnaces, steelworks, rolling and finishing mills, and iron and steel 
2Data refer to persons who lost or left a full-time wage and salary job between January foundries. 


1979 and January 1984 because of plant closings or moves, slack work, or abolishment 4includes a small number who did not report industry. 
of their positions or shifts. 


Table 12. Reemployed workers by occupation in January 1984 and by occupation of job lost in preceding 5 years 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Occupation on job held in January 1984 


spied focalca sales,and 
specialty administrative support Precision 


Farming, 
Occupation on job lost rat perch production, Trans- | Handlers, foneen 
Sales strative ations portation | equipment and 
nce support, and cleaners, | fishing 
pations | including material helpers, 
clerical moving and 
occupations) laborers 


Total, 20 years and over .... 


Managerial and professional 
specialty 
Executive, administrative, and 
managerial 
Professional specialty 


Technical, sales, and 
administrative support .... 
Technicians and related 
support 
Sales occupations 
Administrative support, 
including clerical 


Service occupations 
Precision production, craft, and 


Operators, fabricators, and 

laborers 

Machine operators, 
assemblers, and inspectors. 

Transportation and material 
moving occupations 

Handlers, equipment cleaners, 
helpers, and laborers 


Farming, forestry, and fishing . . 


\Data refer to persons with tenure of 3 years or more who lost or left a job between abolishment of their positions or shifts. 
January 1979 and January 1984 because of plant closings or moves, slack work, or the 
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themselves without employment over the 1979-83 period 
due to plant closings, payroll curtailments, or companies 
going out of business. In some cases, these job losses were 
only temporary, entailing little sacrifice in terms of unem- 
ployment and lost income. In many other cases, the read- 
justment to the job loss has been much more painful. 
Some of the workers displaced from their jobs over this 
5-year period had returned to work after a relatively short 
time, and their earnings when surveyed in January 1984 
were as high or higher than they had been before the job 
loss. Many others had found different jobs, but frequently 
at much lower wages than in the jobs from which they had 
been displaced. About one-fourth were still unemployed 
when surveyed, though some may have been employed dur- 
ing part of the period since their displacement. Finally, about 


One writer’s rather typical description of displaced (or dislocated) work- 
ers reads: ‘‘Dislocated workers are individuals with established work 
histories who have lost their jobs through no fault of their own and who 
are likely to encounter considerable difficulty finding comparable employ- 
ment. Such individuals are commonly thought to have lost their jobs be- 
cause the industries or occupations in which they worked are in long-term 
decline. . . . However, while it may be conceptually appealing to distin- 
guish between long-term and cyclical declines, as a practical matter such 
a distinction is not very meaningful when cyclical declines last several 
years. Moreover, an industry may be growing overall but declining in 
particular geographic or subindustry segments.’’ Quoted from Lynn E. 
Browne, ‘‘Structural Change and Dislocated Workers,’’ New England 
Economic Review, January—February 1985, p. 21. Also see reports on 
topic by Marc Bendick and Steven Sheingold. 


*<Brs Reports on Displaced Workers,’’ U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Press Release, Nov. 30, 1984. 


3Richard P. Swigart, ed., Managing Plant Closings and Occupational 
Readjustments: An Employer's Guidebook (National Center on Occupa- 
tional Readjustment, Inc., 1984), p. 48. Also see Walter Corson, Rebecca 
Maynard, and Jack Wichita, Process and Implementation Issues in the 
Design and Conduct of Programs to Aid the Reemployment of Dislocated 
Workers (Mathematica Policy Research, Inc., October 1984), p. 79. 

*Swigart, Managing Plant Closings, p. 49. 

5§.E. Berki, Leon Wyszewianski, Richard Lichtenstein, and others, 
Insurance Coverage of the Unemployed (The Department of Medical Care 
Organization, School of Public Health, The University of Michigan, Jan. 
15, 1985). 

®Raymond Uhalde, ‘‘Job Displacement and Employment Security: A 
Workplace Perspective’’ in Kevin Hollenbeck, Frank C. Pratzner, and 
Howard Rosen, eds., Displaced Workers: Implications for Educational 
and Training Institutions, (Columbus, OH, The National Center for Re- 
search in Vocational Education, Ohio State University, 1984), pp. 24-27. 
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FOOTNOTES 


15 percent had left the labor force. 

Given the resiliency of the U.S. economy and the rapid 
advances which it posted during most of 1984, it is quite 
likely that many of the displaced who were still jobless in 
January 1984 were either recalled to their old jobs or man- 
aged to find new ones during the year. But even as the year 
came to a close, some industries—steel being a prime ex- 
ample—were still plagued by serious structural problems. 
This, in turn, was reflected by the still high jobless rates in 
some geographic areas where the displacement problem had 
taken a particularly large toll. For many of the workers 
displaced from long-held jobs in these areas, the prospects 
of reemployment were obviously not very bright—unless 
they were willing to relocate to new areas and to search in 
new fields. OC 


Uhalde refers to research, for example, by Arlene Holen, Losses to Work- 
ers Displaced by Plant Closure or Layoff: A Survey of the Literature 
(Alexandria, vA, The Public Research Institute, Center for Naval Analysis, 
November 1976); Louis Jacobson and Janet Thomason, Earnings Loss 
Due to Displacement (Alexandria, vA, The Public Research Institute, Cen- 
ter for Naval Analysis, August 1979); Glen Jenkins and Claude Mont- 
marquette, ‘‘Estimating the Private and Social Opportunity Cost of 
Displaced Workers,’’ Review of Economics and Statistics, August 1979, 
pp. 342-53; and Robert Crosslin, James Hanna, and David Ste- 
vens, Economic Dislocation: Toward a Practical Conceptual Approach 
(Carson City, Nv, Employment Security Department, September 1983). 
Also see ‘‘Former Steelworkers’ Income Falls by Half,’’ The New York 
Times, Oct. 31, 1984. 


7Corson, Maynard, and Wichita, Process and Implementation Issues, 
pp. 64, 81, and 83. 


8 Jane Kulik, D. Alton Smith and Emst W. Stromsdorfer, The Down- 
river Community Conference Economic Readjustment Program: Final 
Evaluation Report (Abt Associates Inc., Sept. 30, 1984). 


°L. M. Wright, Jr., Case Study, Buffalo Worker Reemployment Cen- 
ter, Buffalo, New York (csr, Incorporated, under subcontract to Mathe- 
matica Policy Research, January 1984), pp. 7, 8, and 50; Marcia C. Jerrett, 
Robert Jerrett, II, Jane Kulik, John Tilney, and Jeffrey Zornitsky, 
Serving the Dislocated Worker: A Report on the Dislocated Worker Dem- 
onstration Program (Abt Associates, Inc., December 31, 1983), pp. 28, 
46, and 47; and William Corson, Sharon Long, and Rebecca May- 
nard, ‘‘An Impact Evaluation of the Buffalo Dislocated Worker Program 
(Mathematica Policy Research, Inc., March 12, 1985), pp. 38 and 116. 


Jeanne P. Gordus, Sean P. McAlinden, and Karen Yamakawa, 
Labor Force Status, Program Participation and Economic Adjustment of 
Displaced Auto Workers (Ann Arbor, MI, Industrial Development Division, 


Institute of Science and Technology, The University of Michigan, Nov. 
15, 1984.) 
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Commodity price volatility: 


trends during 1975—84 


Analysis of 156 Producer Price Indexes confirms 


that prices fluctuate most for crude materials 
and are most stable for finished goods; 


the volatility index for food consistently exceeds 


the corresponding index for nonfood items 


ANDREW CLEM 


It has long been observed that commodity prices exhibit 
wide ranges of variability. Some prices persistently fluctuate 
sharply from month to month because of special supply or 
demand factors (or both) relating to respective commodity 
markets. In such cases, supply and demand are said to be 
“*price inelastic,’’ meaning that a small shift in supply or 
in demand results in a large price change. This occurs most 
frequently in competitive markets for goods which have only 
limited substitutes. For example, agricultural products and 
their derivatives are subject to sharp price changes because 
of the influence of weather on production and marketing. 
Demand (and hence prices) for basic materials traded in- 
ternationally may change rapidly because of exchange rate 
movements, political turmoil, or large purchases by gov- 
ernments. 

These are the primary factors which have been cited as 
causing commodity price instability. (Note that we are dis- 
cussing microeconomic factors relating to particular prod- 
ucts, not macroeconomic factors.) It is believed that these 
factors affect certain commodities more than others. Like- 
wise, the volatility of prices for these commodities is gen- 
erally regarded as persistent. 

We intend to test these widely held beliefs by analyzing 
short-term price movements for a broad range of goods over 
a 10-year period. A judgmental sample of 156 Producer 


Andrew Clem is an economist in the Office of Prices and Living Conditions, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Price Indexes for commodity groupings was chosen for this 
purpose.’ For each index series, monthly percent changes 
were computed from January 1975 to December 1984 (sea- 
sonally adjusted data were used if available between 1979 
and 1984). Data were excluded for the pre-1975 period, 
which was marked by a series of major grain- and oil-related 
*‘shocks.’’? 


Measurement methods 


Our choice of a mathematical tool to measure volatility 
depends on how we define volatility. If the definition ‘‘not- 
ing or subject to constant or sharp fluctuation’’? is used, a 
logical measure would be the mean of the absolute values 
of the monthly percent changes. Because this measure im- 
plicitly assumes a flat price level as a reference standard, 
we call it the “‘static volatility index’’ in this article. 

In the context of substantial inflation, however, prices for 
most goods will show a persistent upward trend. In such a 
case, the static volatility index is biased because it inap- 
propriately counts the more-or-less regular price increases 
as though they were irregular deviations. To distinguish the 
trend of a time series from the truly random movements that 
characterize its volatility per se, we need to modify the 
above definition to read: ‘noting or subject to constant or 
sharp fluctuations that are serially independent.”’ 

Accordingly, we will place primary emphasis on an al- 
ternative measure of volatility, namely, the standard de- 
viation of the monthly percent changes. This measure focuses 
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on the variability of the rate of price changes, as opposed 
to the variability of the price level. We call this measure 
the ‘‘dynamic volatility index’’ to indicate that its magnitude 
is not affected by any underlying trend in the time series. 
The dynamic index will be used for making ordinal com- 
parisons between commodities. The static volatility index, 
although flawed, does convey useful information and plays 
a subsidiary role in the analysis. The absolute or cardinal 
magnitude of the static index carries more meaning than 
does that of the dynamic index; the static index value may 
be used to judge the significance of a given monthly change 
for a particular commodity in a historical context. 

To produce objective indices of price volatility, the values 
of the commodities were combined to yield unweighted 
averages (that is, each commodity counts the same) for 
various Producer Price Index stage-of-processing catego- 
ries. There were two major issues to resolve: Which types 
of commodities tend to be most volatile and what are their 
patterns of volatility? Does price volatility (or stability) per- 
sist for certain commodities over time? To answer the second 
question, the volatility index for each series was calculated 
for two subperiods: the 1979-81 period of high inflation 
and the 1982—84 period when the rate of inflation deceler- 
ated. 


Volatility indices: the results 


Table 1 shows the dynamic and the static indices for the 
156 commodity groupings studied for the full 1975-84 pe- 
riod. Commodities are ranked from most to least volatile 
according to the dynamic index. For the two subperiods 
1979-81 and 1982-84, only the dynamic indices are shown. 
Unless otherwise stated, references to volatility indices in 
this article are for the dynamic measure for the 1975-84 
period. 

As expected, the volatility indices vary widely. Over the 
entire interval studied, 1975-84, the least volatile reading 
was 0.4 percent; the most volatile was 16.5 percent. The 
unweighted mean value of all the volatility indices was 2.4. 
However, when these values are distributed by frequency, 
we see that a substantial majority of the cases fall below 
2.0 percent. (See exhibit 1.) The value associated with the 
largest number of cases (14), that is, the mode, is 0.8, while 
the median value is 1.1 percent (that is, just as many cases 
show readings larger than 1.1 as those showing smaller 
readings). The reason the mean is much higher than the 
median is that the frequency distribution is skewed, with 
several observations showing very high values. An inter- 
esting aspect of this distribution is that it conforms roughly 
to the classical Chi-Square distribution. 

For the most part, rankings of commodities according to 
volatility were similar whether the dynamic or the static 
indices were used. The dynamic volatility indices were gen- 
erally larger, but this itself has no significance, given that 
different quantities are being measured. What is notable is 
that the correlation coefficient for the two sets of indices is 
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Exhibit 1. Frequency distribution of commodity price 
volatility indices 


Standard deviation of monthly percent Number of 


changes, 1975-84 
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.981, a very high reading. There were only two cases where 
one index was three times as great as the other: photographic 
supplies (5.2 dynamic versus 1.5 static) and primary nickel 
(3.0 versus 0.9). Both these cases were marked by a few 
isolated months of extreme price change. It would appear, 
then, that the static index may be useful as far as indicating 
when volatility in a given series is less ‘‘typical,’’ that is, 
limited to a relatively few periods. 

It is commonly observed that when many statistical series 
are aggregated into a single measure, the volatile fluctua- 
tions of the components tend to cancel each other out. Other 
things being equal, the more components a series contains, 
the more stable the group will be. In this article, the volatility 
of the three principal stage-of-processing groups and their 
components were computed in two ways: (1) by simply 
averaging the volatility measures of the commodities within 
each stage-of-processing group; and (2) by measuring the 
volatility of the groups themselves. Because of the statistical 
phenomenon described earlier, the second method of com- 
putation resulted in lower volatility indices, compared with 
the first method of simple unweighted averaging. Further- 
more, the relative differences between these two methods 
were generally more pronounced in those stage-of-process- 
ing categories with many commodities, for example, in the 
intermediate goods group. 

The stabilizing impact of aggregation also has an inde- 
terminate effect on the results shown for many of the com- 
modity price volatility indices. Some ‘‘commodities’’ in this 
study are more broadly defined than others. For example, 
both apparel and electronic components include many spe- 
cific items and are quite stable, as would be expected. 

Table 2 shows volatility indices for the three major stage- 
of-processing categories and their principal components, 
each calculated under both methods. The results of the sec- 


ond method (shown in parentheses) illustrate how the ag- 
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gregation process imparts a stabilizing influence. Because 
the volatility of the stage-of-processing categories as mea- 
sured by the second method depends so heavily on the 
number of items they include, the following discussion is 
based on results of the first method, that is, the average of 
the component series’ volatility. (These average volatility 


indices for the stage-of-processing categories are shown in 
table 1.) 


Patterns and trends. The results shown in table 2 permit 
some general inferences. First, prices for crude materials 
are consistently the most volatile. This was true in all three 
periods, and in both food and nonfood categories. This result 
was expected, partly because of the predominance of ag- 
ricultural products within the crude materials category and 
partly because demand for basic industrial materials fluc- 
tuates relatively sharply in response to real and perceived 
changes in demand for manufactured goods. Second, prices 
for finished goods tend to be more stable than those for 
either intermediate or crude materials. This pattern held for 
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Producer Price Index 
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Finished consumer foods’ 


Roasted coffee 

Shortening and cooking oils 
Confectionery end products 

Soft drinks 

Other cereals 

Processed fruits and vegetables . . . 
Dairy products 

Bakery products 
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Finished consumer goods, 
excluding foods! 
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Platinum and karat gold jewelry .. . 
Natural gas 

Fuel oil #2 

Gasoline 

Tobacco products 

Small arms, ammunition 
Cosmetics, and so forth 

Tires and tubes 


Home electronic equipment 
Sanitary papers, and so forth 
Passenger cars 

Soaps, synthetic detergents 
Luggage and small leather goods . . 
Textile housefurnishings 
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Floor coverings 
Sporting, athletic goods 
Prescription drugs 
Over-the-counter drugs 
Alcoholic beverages 
Household furniture 
Household appliances 
Api 
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food as well as nonfood categories, and in all periods. Within 
the finished goods category, prices for capital equipment 
items were the least volatile. Because purchase orders for 
most types of machinery are placed several months ahead 
of delivery, demand does not exhibit as much short-term 
fluctuation as does demand for consumer goods or materials; 
therefore, prices change less often. From these two obser- 
vations, we may conclude that the price volatility of a par- 
ticular good is likely to be strongly correlated with its level 
in the production chain; crude goods being the most volatile, 
and finished goods, the least. 

Another pattern confirmed in table 2 is that food prices 
are consistently more volatile than nonfood goods prices at 
all stages of processing and during each period. This follows 
from the earlier observation that weather and marketing 
peculiarities cause agricultural product prices to fluctuate 
more than industrial products. The volatility in processed 
food prices (particularly in meats) simply reflects the rela- 
tively high proportion of total manufacturing costs ac- 
counted for by the foodstuff inputs. 


Dynamic and static price volatility indices for selected commodities, by stage of processing 


1975-84 1979-81 1982-84 
ynam 


Capital equipment’ 


Heavy trucks 

Light trucks 

Photographic equipment 

Fixed wing utility aircraft 

Chemical industry machinery 

Food products machinery 

Oilfield and gasfield machinery... . 
Mining machinery and equipment . . 


Printing trades machinery 
Transformers and power regulators . . 
Woodworking machinery 

Metal forming machine tools 
Commercial furniture 

Railroad equipment 

Pumps and compressors 

Textile machinery 

Metal cutting machine tools 
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Construction machinery and 
equipment 

Industrial material handling 
equipment 

Agricultural machinery and 
equipment 

Integrating and measuring 
instruments 

Office and store machines 


Intermediate goods! 


Intermediate foods and feeds! 


Crude vegetable oils 
Refined sugar 
Prepared animal feeds 
Confectionery materials 


Intermediate goods, excluding foods. . . 


Primary silver 
Primary gold 
Primary lead 
Primary tin 
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Table 1. Continued—Dynamic and static price volatility Indices for selected commodities, 
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Intermediate goods, excluding 
foods—Continued: 


Photographic supplies 
Primary copper 
Liquefied petroleum gas 
Residual fuel 


Primary zinc 
Primary nickel 
Kerosene 


Diesel fuel 

Softwood lumber 
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Paving mixtures and blocks 
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Nonferrous wire and cable 
Glass containers 
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Woodpulp 

Gypsum products 

Plastic construction products 
Motor vehicle parts 

Coke oven products 

Mixed fertilizers 

Refractories 

Plastic resins and materials 
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Paint materials 

Hardwood lumber 

Synthetic rubber 

Millwork 

Nonferrous mill shapes 

Metal containers 

Industrial chemicals 

Plastic parts and components ... . 


Flat glass 

Steel mill products 

Portland cement 

Paperboard 

Gray fabrics 

Processed yards and threads 
Synthetic fibers 

Unsupported plastics 


Electric power 

Clay construction products, 
excluding refractories 

Switchgear and switchboards 

Paper boxes and containers 

Prepared paints 

Abrasive products 
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Producer Price index 


Motors and generators 

Foundry and forge shop products 

Plastic packaging , 

Internal combustion engines 

Electronic components and 
accessories 


Wiring devices . 
Cutting tools and accessories. . 
Plumbing fixtures and brass fittings 
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Finished fabrics 
Concrete products 


Mechanical power transmission 
equipment 
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Crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs’... . 


Raw cane sugar 
Cocoa beans 
Green coffee 
Oilseeds 
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Crude nonfood materials’ 


Cattle hides 
Aluminum base scrap 
Raw cotton 

Copper base scrap 
Iron and steel scrap 
Crude natural rubber 


Wastepaper 
Crude petroleum 
Potash 
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'Unweighted averages of the commodity volatility indexes within each stage-of-processing category. 


An additional salient feature discerned in table 2 is the 
stabilizing trend in prices which occurred between 1979— 
81 and 1982-84. Except for finished consumer foods, all 
of the stage-of-processing categories showed reduced av- 
erage volatility indices in the latter period. (Actually, the 
differences for the finished goods categories were negligible, 
compared with the differences among crude and intermediate 
goods.) These results are consistent with the expectation 
that a trend toward greater price stability at the aggregate 
level would be mirrored by a similar trend at the commodity 
level. 

This hints at another statistical pattern: Although most 
of the stage-of-processing categories showed marked de- 
creases in price volatility between the 1979-81 and 1982- 
84 periods, they maintained roughly the same relative po- 
sition in each period. In other words, those categories which 
were most volatile in the 1979-81 period were also most 
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volatile in the 1982-84 period; the least volatile categories 
exhibited the same pattern. 


Persistent volatility. Is price volatility persistent among 
particular commodities? A casual examination of the data 
for 1979-81 and 1982-84 intervals does seem to indicate 
a strong degree of persistence of volatility. The coefficient 
of correlation between the two intervals for the volatility 
indexes for all 156 commodities included in this study was 
.748, meaning that more than SO percent (R-squared = 
.560) of the variation in volatility among commodities in 
the later period could be explained by relative differences 
in volatility in the earlier period. This would seem to confirm 
that price volatility is to a large extent a long-term char- 
acteristic of certain commodities. 

In many cases, the change in commodity volatility during 
the 1979-81 and 1982-84 periods was caused by special 


market conditions. Nearly all cases of major shifts (that is, 
when one index was at least three times greater than the 
other) involved decreases from the earlier period to the 
latter. For example, prices for both refined sugar and raw 
cane sugar rose very sharply during 1980 because of poor 
harvests in Cuba, the Soviet Union, and elsewhere. Like- 
wise, prices for photographic supplies have been fairly sta- 
ble in recent years, in contrast to the drastic changes that 
occurred in early 1980 in response to similar convulsions 
in world silver markets. These and other cases demonstrate 
that there are always instances where market abnormalities 
can cause temporary surges in price volatility. 


Summary of findings 


The category with the highest average volatility (6.1 per- 
cent) was crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs. Prices for raw 
cane sugar, cocoa beans, and green coffee beans (all of 
which are traded internationally) registered volatility indices 
of more than 7 percent. In contrast, fluid milk prices showed 
a volatility of only 1.1 percent, probably reflecting the sta- 
bilizing effect of Federal price supports. The indices for all 
other foodstuffs and feedstuffs range from 4 to 7 percent. 
At the intermediate level, prices for foods and feeds were 
somewhat more stable than at the crude level, except for 
vegetable oils (9.1 percent). 

For the finished consumer foods category, price changes 
registered an average standard deviation of 3.5 percent. 
Farm produce items (eggs, fresh fruits, and fresh vegetables) 
showed the most volatility, falling in the 6- to 9-percent 
range. Meats, poultry, and fish were in the neighborhood 
of 4 to 5 percent, while roasted coffee and shortening and 
cooking oils were between 3 and 4 percent. Other consumer 
foods were much less volatile. 

Crude nonfood material prices averaged a 4.1-percent 
volatility. The commodities which fluctuated the most (more 
than 5 percent) were cattle hides, raw cotton, and scrap 
metal. Prices were relatively stable, at 0.5 to 1.5 percent, 
for coal, iron ore, and sand and gravel. 

Price volatility averaged 2.0 percent for intermediate ma- 
terials other than foods and feeds. The sharpest movements 
were for silver, gold, lead, tin, inedible fats and oils, and 
photographic supplies (all at least 5 percent). Volatility in- 
dices averaged between 2 and 4 percent for most interme- 
diate energy goods, while coke oven products and electric 
power were somewhat more stable. In addition, volatility 


'This sample includes nearly all of the indexes shown in table 2 (plus 
a few others) of the monthly Producer Price Index news release and the 
detailed report. Items were omitted if they carried negligible weight or if 
there were fewer than 6 years of historical data. 


2For comparison purposes, the same calculations were also made for 


FOOTNOTES 


Table 2. Volatility indices for selected stage-of- 


processing groupings 
1975-84 1979-81 


1982-84 


Stage of processing Dynamic 


Finished goods 
Finished consumer foods. . . 


Finished consumer goods, ex- 
cluding foods 


Capital equipment 


Intermediate goods 


Intermediate foods and feeds 


Intermediate goods, excluding 
d 


Crude materials 


Crude foodstuffs and 
feedstuffs 


Crude nonfood materials .. . 


Note: The indices other than those in parentheses are from table 1, and are the 
unweighted averages of the commodity volatility indices within each stage-of-processing 
category. Indices in parentheses reflect the volatility of the stage-of-processing groupings 
themselves. 


indices were at least 2.5 percent for copper, zinc, nickel, 
leather, plywood, and softwood lumber. 

Price movements for finished consumer goods excluding 
foods exhibited an average standard deviation of 1.3 per- 
cent. The most volatile component was platinum and karat 
gold jewelry, which averaged 5.7 percent. Natural gas, home 
heating oil, and gasoline were somewhat less volatile, rang- 
ing from 2.6 to 3.7 percent. Tobacco products led the re- 
mainder of consumer nonfood goods with an average of 2.1 
percent. Many other items in this category were much more 
stable, such as apparel and household appliances (0.4 per- 
cent each). 

The most stable category of all was capital equipment, 
where price fluctuations registered an average 0.8-percent 
standard deviation. Items within this grouping showed a 
fairly uniform set of volatility readings, with half recording 
standard deviations ranging from 0.6 to 0.9 percent. The 
most volatile components were trucks (light and heavy), 
photographic equipment, fixed wing utility aircraft, and 
chemical industry machinery. [2] 


the unadjusted time series. As expected, the unadjusted indexes tended to 
be more volatile, but the differences were generally minor. 


3Taken from the Random House College Dictionary, Revised Edition, 
copyright 1980, p. 1474. 
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Introducing new weights 
for the Employment Cost Index 


Beginning in June 1986, ECI estimates will reflect 


employment counts from the 1980 census; 


while the change also involves some redefinition 


of occupational groups, disruptions to the 
historical series are expected to be slight 


ALBERT E. SCHWENK 


The Employment Cost Index (EcI), an employment-weighted 
Laspeyres index, is a measure of change over time in the 
cost of employing a fixed set of labor inputs. The weights 
currently used are employment counts by industry and oc- 
cupation from the 1970 Census of Population. The weights 
of most Laspeyres indexes are periodically updated, and the 
ECI is no exception. Beginning in June 1986, the Ec! will 
be calculated using employment weights from the 1980 cen- 
sus. 

This article reviews the EcI and its purposes, explains 
why the 1970 employment weights are to be replaced with 
1980 weights, and discusses how the change in weights will 
affect what the index is measuring. 


The ECI and its uses 


The EcI was developed in the early 1970’s to meet the 
needs of economic analysts and policymakers who required 
a conceptually sound measure of the change in the cost of 
labor as a factor of production.' The EcI was designed: 

e To be a timely and comprehensive measure covering all 
elements of employee compensation (wages, salaries, and 
benefit costs) and all employees in the U.S. civilian 
economy; 


e To be a fixed-weight index free from the influence of 
employment shifts among occupations, industries, and 


pe ce eee Ete terrae eee ie a eee een OEE) 
Albert E. Schwenk is an economist in the Office of Wages and Industrial 
Relations, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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establishments with different wage and compensation 
levels; 


e To include internally consistent subseries (for example, 
occupational and industry groups) that describe the forces 
contributing to aggregate wage and compensation change. 


At the time that the EcI was developed, a number of series 
prepared by the Bureau provided information on wage or 
compensation levels or changes, but none had all of the 
features desired for an economy-wide measure of wage and 
compensation change. Thus, analysts and policymakers of 
that inflationary period had to deal with wage and price 
increases without an adequate measure of labor cost change.” 

The ECT is a quarterly series that relates to payroll periods 
including the 12th of March, June, September, and Decem- 
ber. ECI estimates, first published for the period September-— 
December 1975, initially covered only wage and salary 
change for the private nonfarm economy. Changes for broad 
occupational and industrial groups, as well as changes by 
union status, geographic region, and area size were also 
presented. In 1980, rates of compensation change were pub- 
lished for the private nonfarm economy and for a selected 
number of subindexes. In 1981, wage and compensation 
indexes for State and local governments were added, as well 
as indexes for the combined private nonfarm and State and 
local government work force. A comprehensive list of the 
ECI subindexes currently published is presented in tables 
33-35 of the Current Labor Statistics section of this issue. _ 


The EC! will continue to expand in the future. The number 
of indexes available for the service-producing industries will 
increase over the next 5 years, as part of a government- 
wide initiative to.develop more information on this growing 
sector of the economy. In 1985, quarterly rates of wage and 
salary and compensation change for the following industry 
groups will be published for the first time: 


Civilian nonfederal workers: 
Health services 


Private industry workers: 
Transportation and public utilities* 
Transportation 
Public utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade* 
Finance, insurance, and real estate* 
Service industries* 
Health services 


State and local government workers: 
Health services 


*Wage and salary indexes are currently published. 


As envisioned by its developers, the EcI is today used in 
analysis of inflation, in determining monetary policy, and 
in other studies requiring measures of change in labor cost. 
The index serves administrative purposes as well, because 
its clear definition and firm foundation in economic theory 
make it a valuable tool for such functions as adjusting the 
labor cost portion of long-term contracts or adjusting wage 
and compensation rates between labor negotiations. 

As more detail for service-sector industries becomes 
available over the next few years, the ECI can be used to 
examine issues such as the impact of deregulation on com- 
pensation change. Relationships between government sub- 
sidies to industries such as health care and education and 
changes in compensation cost also can be studied. 


Introducing the new weights 


Fixed weights in the EcCI. The BCI measures the change in 
cost of employing a fixed set of labor inputs by applying 
fixed employment weights at the level of the occupation 
within an industry. The industry structure of the ECI is based 
on the 1972 Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system, 
as defined by the U.S. Office of Management and Budget. 
For the ECI, most industry categories for the private industry 
sector are specified at the 2-digit sic level, such as textile 
manufacturing or personal services. The industry categories 
for State and local governments vary from specific 3-digit 
sIc’s, such as elementary and secondary schools, to broader 
major industry divisions, such as public administration. 
The current occupational categories for the ECI are based 
on the structure developed for the 1970 census. This struc- 
ture defined 442 detailed jobs within 12 major occupational 
groups. The scope of the ECI is restricted to 414 of those 
jobs in 9 major groups. Within each industry, the BCI oc- 
cupational categories may range in detail from one specific 
census occupation to all occupations in a major group. A 
sampling procedure is used in each establishment to select 


a specific job to represent each occupational category de- 
fined for the industry. It is for those specific jobs that wage 
and benefit information is collected in the initial visit to the 
establishment and updated each quarter. The fixed employ- 
ment weights, however, apply to the occupational category 
which the specific jobs represent. 


Reasons for reweighting. ECi measures are used in essen- 
tially three different types of analysis: 


e Measurement of the total change in labor cost from the 
base period to any subsequent period; 


e Comparisons of changes in labor costs over different sub- 
periods (for example, comparison of the change between 
December 1983 and December 1984 with that between 
December 1982 and December 1983; 


e Measurement of the current rate of labor cost increase. 


No single index can be ideal for all three types of analysis. 
Specifically, an index that is appropriate for analysis of long- 
run change will not be the best for measuring the current 
rate of labor cost increases, and vice versa.* 

If the ECI were used only to measure the long-run change 
in labor costs, the weights would seldom need to be updated. 
Similarly, the value of the ECI in comparing changes in 
labor costs over different subperiods depends on holding the 
weights fixed for extended periods. The unchanging weights 
are necessary in these cases to ensure that the same set of 
labor inputs is being priced over time. 

In contrast, if the ECI is to be used to measure the recent 
rate of labor cost increases, the weights should be as current 
as possible. With current weights, the index of labor cost 
would measure the change between December 1984 and 
March 1985 in the cost of purchasing the set of labor inputs 
employed in December 1984. The index with current weights 
differs from the existing EcI Laspeyres index which would 
estimate current labor cost increases as the change between 
December 1984 and March 1985 in the cost of purchasing 
the set of labor inputs employed at the time of the 1970 
census. In general, the accuracy of a Laspeyres index as a 
measure of current labor cost change varies inversely with 
the magnitude of shifts in employment among industries and 
occupations since the reference period of the employment 
counts. 

If the EcI’s employment weights were changed every 
quarter to improve the measurement of current rates of labor 
cost increases, it would be possible to derive a type of 
Laspeyres index by multiplying together quarter-to-quarter 
changes (expressed as ratios).* Such a ‘‘chain’’ index would 
provide a better estimate than the present ECI of the rate of 
labor cost increase for each quarter. The chain index would 
not, however, provide the change in the cost of a fixed set 
of workers for periods longer than one quarter, and changes 
for different subperiods would not be for the same set of 
labor inputs. 

The ECI is a compromise between a pure Laspeyres index 
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and an index that uses new weights each quarter—that is, 
the ECI’s weights are changed periodically, after remaining 
fixed for a number of years. Because the EcI’s employment 
weights remain fixed for long periods, there arises the pos- 
sibility that the index could lose its value as a measure of 
current change. 

Fortunately, a number of price index studies have shown 
that the period-to-period change in a fixed-weight Laspeyres 
index is relatively insensitive to the weights used, when the 
weights vary within the range common to many economic 
variables. The quarter-to-quarter changes calculated using 
a Laspeyres index are apt to be quite close to the quarter- 
to-quarter changes using the previous quarter’s employment 
weights.° 

For this reason, the EcI has employed one set of weights 
for a number of years. This preserves the analytical value 
of the Laspeyres index as a measure of change in labor costs 
over the long run and over different subperiods. Empirical 
evidence presented below suggests that the age of the weights 
has not seriously affected the accuracy of the index as a 
measure of current rates of change. 

As the weights become older, however, the danger grows 
that current rates of change using the fixed weights could 
differ from those based on more recent weights by an amount 
great enough to be important in economic analysis. To en- 
sure that the ECI will continue to provide a good approxi- 
mation of the current rate of labor cost increase, more recent 
weights are introduced. 


Consequences of reweighting 


Aggregate index. The new weights alter what the ECI is 
measuring when comparisons are made between estimates 
based on different sets of employment weights. That is, any 
change calculated by dividing an ECI index number based 
on new weights by an index number using earlier weights 
is not a proper Laspeyres estimate. Reweighting improves 
the currency of the index, but disrupts historical continuity. 

The meaning of a reweighted index as a measure of change 
can best be explained by a brief example of how the re- 
weighted EcI will be linked to the old index. Assume that 
in March 1986 the ECI using weights from the 1970 census 
has a value of 133.0 (June 1981=100). Also assume that 
between March and June 1986 the EcI rises 2 percent, based 
on weights from the 1980 census. The June 1986 index 
would be computed as 133.0 x 1.02 = 135.7, the product 
of the March 1986 index value, based on 1970 weights, and 
the relative increase in labor cost from March 1986 to June 
1986, based on 1980 weights. 

Thus, the relative difference in the index level between 
any two periods before March 1986 is the change in the 
cost of employing the 1970 work force. For any two periods 
after March 1986, the relative difference will be the change 
in the cost of employing the 1980 work force. But as in- 
dicated earlier, the ratio of an index for a period after March 
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Exhibit 1. Census Major Occupational Groups, 1970 
and 1980 


Executive, administrative, and 
managerial occupations 


Professional specialty and: 
technical occupations 


Managers and 
administrators 


Professional and 
technical workers 

Sales occupations 

Administrative support 
occupations, including 
clerical 

Precision production, craft, and 
repair occupations 


Salesworkers 
Clerical workers 


Craft and kindred 
workers 


Machine operators, assemblers, 
and inspectors 


Operatives, except 
transport 


Transportation and material 
moving occupations 


Transport operatives 


Handlers, equipment cleaners, 
helpers, and laborers 


Nonfarm laborers 


Service workers Service occupations 


1986 and one for a period before March 1986 cannot be 
interpreted in terms of the cost of employing any fixed work 
force—that is, it is not a Laspeyres index number. The 
change between June 1981 and June 1990, for example, 
would simply be the change between June 1981 and March 
1986 in the cost of employing the 1970 work force, times 
the change between March 1986 and June 1990 in the cost 
of employing the 1980 work force.® 


Subindexes. Considered separately, the impact of re- 
weighting on each ECI subindex is the same as on the ag- 
gregate index. The reweighting will cause the change in 
cost for the subindex to be closer to the change in current 
cost, but it will also result in a disruption of the index as a 
measure of long-run change and of change between periods 
before and periods after the new weights are introduced. 
Two additional issues are raised, however, when reweighted 
subindexes are introduced. One concerns the relationship 
between the change in the subindexes and the change in the 
aggregate index, and the other, the occupational composi- 
tion of each subindex. 

The aggregate Laspeyres index can be expressed as a 
weighted sum of any set of exhaustive and mutually exclu- 
sive Laspeyres subindexes, where the weights sum to unity.’ 
This is a very desirable property, for two reasons. First, it 
guarantees that the change in the aggregate index will fall 
within the range of changes in the subseries; the change in 
the aggregate index cannot be greater than the largest change 
among the subindexes, or less than the smallest. Second, 
the property also makes it possible to assign the increase in 
the aggregate index to the subseries—that is, one can de- 
termine how much of the change in the aggregate was. 


“*caused’’ by the change in each subseries. 

For comparisons spanning the date on which the new 
weights are introduced, however, the property that the ag- 
gregate Laspeyres index can be expressed as the weighted 
sum of any set of exhaustive and mutually exclusive sub- 
indexes is lost. It is possible, for example, that the change 
in the aggregate index between September 1985 and Sep- 
tember 1986 might be larger, or smaller, than the change 
in any of the subindexes. 

The second issue concerned solely with subindexes is the 
coverage of workers by each occupational subindex. As 
noted earlier, the 1970-based EcI weights used employment 
counts for more than 400 individual occupational titles as 
given by the 1970 Census of Population occupational clas- 
sification system. The census aggregated these individual 
occupations within the scope of the ECI into nine major 
occupational groups, and ECI occupational indexes currently 
correspond to those occupational groups. There were a num- 
ber of criteria used by the Census Bureau in deciding which 
occupational titles to combine in forming the groups, but 
the most important was the similarity of work performed. 

The Standard Occupational Classification (SOc), a new 
occupational classification system developed during the 
1970’s, was used for the 1980 census. The 1980 census 
classification system, like that for the 1970 census, com- 
bined individual occupations into aggregate groups. And, 
again, the most important concern in defining the groups 
was similarity of work performed. However, there are dif- 
ferences between the two classification systems because some 
occupations disappeared during the 1970’s while new oc- 


Table 1. 


Occupation 


Clerical workers 


Professional and technical 
workers 


Operatives, except transport 


Cashiers 

Accountants and auditors 
Hand packers and packagers 
Licensed practical nurses Service workers 
Garage and service station related occupations Operatives, except transport 


Professional and technical 
workers 


Operatives, except transport 


Personnel, training, and labor relations specialists 


Butchers and meat cutters 
Printing machine operators Craft and kindred workers 
Cranemen, derrickmen, and hoistmen Craft and kindred workers 
Excavating, grading, and road machine operators Craft and kindred workers 


Locomotive operating occupations Craft and kindred workers 


'The figures in this column refer to the percentage of 1980 employment the occupation 
would have accounted for had it remained in the 1980 census equivalent of its 1970 census 
major occupational group. Thus, for example, had cashiers been classified in administrative 
support, including clerical, they would have accounted for 11.3 percent of the employment 


cupations appeared, and because there were changes in the 
definitions of the groups and in the way occupational clas- 
sification experts viewed the various jobs. 

At the level at which ECI occupational indexes are pub- 
lished, the 1980 census definitions of the major occupational 
groups are similar to those for the 1970 census (exhibit 1). 
It is clear that the work performed by the jobs classified in 
the groups for 1980 is similar to that of jobs classified in 
the corresponding 1970 groups. Beginning in March 1986, 
the ECI occupational indexes will reflect the 1980 census 
definitions. These will be linked to the occupational indexes 
based on the 1970 definitions in the fashion described earlier 
for the aggregate index. 

It must be noted that some detailed occupations that were 
defined in both 1970 and 1980 were shifted to a different 
major occupational group between the two years. For in- 
stance, cashiers were included with clerical workers in the 
1970 system, but with sales occupations in the 1980 system. 
Hand packers and packagers were included with operatives, 
except transport, in 1970 but with handlers, equipment 
cleaners, helpers, and laborers in 1980. A list of the large 
categorical shifts is presented in table 1. 

To aid in interpreting the table, consider the entry for 
cashiers. Had they remained in the clerical worker category 
in 1980, they would have accounted for 11.3 percent of 
total employment of the group. Instead, they were moved 
to the sales occupations category, where they accounted for 
19.9 percent of the total in that group. 

In both 1970 and 1980, the work performed by cashiers 
had much in common with that done by clericals and by 


Major changes in occupational classification between the 1970 and 1980 censuses 


1970 classification 


Major occupational group tbat a Major occupational group 


1980 classification 


Percent of 1980 
employment 


Sales occupations 


Executive, administrative, and 
managerial occupations 


Handlers, equipment cleaners, 
helpers, and laborers 


Professional specialty and 
technical occupations 


Handlers, equipment cleaners, 
helpers, and laborers 


Executive, administrative, and 
managerial occupations 

Precision production, craft, and 
repair occupations 


Machine operators, assemblers, 
and inspectors 


Transportation and material 
moving occupations 


Transportation and material 
moving occupations 


Transportation and material 
moving occupations 


in that group. 


Note: The percentages shown in this table are only approximate, because in many 
cases the 1980-census occupation was not identical to the 1970-census occupation. 
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salesworkers. The reclassification does not necessarily im- 
ply that the work performed by cashiers changed over the 
1970-80 period so that it became closer to that performed 
by salesworkers. It is also possible that the tasks of sales- 
workers or of clerical workers in general changed, so that 
the work of salesworkers became more like that of cashiers. 

Certainly, recent experience in collecting ECI data for 
retail trade supports the classification of cashiers and sales- 
workers in the same group. Frequently, employers them- 
selves do not distinguish between the two occupations; their 
staffs carry out the duties of both salespersons and cashiers. 

Thus, the occupational classification system for the 1970 
census, based on similarity of work performed at that time, 
became less appropriate as duties and work covered by 
individual job titles changed over the decade. The 1980 
reweighting provides the opportunity to regroup the indi- 
vidual job titles into aggregates that are more meaningful 
for economic analysis. 


Sources of new weights 


In deriving employment weights for the reweighted ECI, 
two sources of employment data were available—the Bureau’s 
Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) Survey and the 1980 
Census of Population. The BLS data are obtained from a pe- 
riodic mail survey conducted by State employment security 
agencies of a sample of nonfarm establishments to obtain wage 
and salary employment by occupation. 

For the reweighting, main reliance was placed on a 
7-percent sample from the 1980 census, weighted up to 
represent all workers within scope of the EcI. Census data 
were used primarily because the occupational categories 
defined for that survey were based on soc. (Beginning in 
1983, OES also defined occupations on the basis of SOc; 
because OES is on a 3-year cycle, however, data will not 
be available on that basis for all industries until 1986.) In 
some cases it was necessary to supplement census data using 
OES; for example, because the census grouped all construc- 
tion industries together, OES data were used to apportion 
the employment among the three broad construction indus- 
tries. 


Testing the effects of new weights 


As noted above, studies have found that Laspeyres price 
indexes typically are insensitive to moderate changes in the 
set of weights used. To evaluate the impact on the EcI of 
using 1980 weights in place of those for 1970, a test was 
conducted estimating rates of change for 1981-85 using 
1980 census weights, and comparing the results with the 
published figures based on 1970 census weights. 

Some effect would be expected because there have been 
shifts over time in the distribution of employment among 
occupational categories and among industries, as shown in 
table 2. For example, the percentage of private industry 
wage and salary employment that is white-collar rose from 
46.1 percent to 51.0 percent between 1970 and 1980, while 
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Table 2. Distribution of employment within scope of the 
EcI in private Industry, by occupational category and major 
Industry group, 1970 and 1980 


{In percent] 


Occupational category 
or Industry group 


8 
o 


All workers 


Occupational category 


White-collar workers 
Blue-collar workers 
Service workers 


Industry group 


S85 
Oow— 


Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation and public utilities .... 
Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate ... 
Service industries 


—_ —_ 
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Source: 1970 and 1980 Censuses of Population. 


the percentage that is employed in manufacturing declined 
from 34.5 percent to 29.8 percent. 

How much difference would it make for published rates 
of change in compensation cost if estimates for 1981-85 
had been derived using 1980, rather than 1970, weights? 
Table 3 presents evidence that, had more current weights 
been used, the impact for private industry workers would 
have been slight. For example, the estimated change in 
compensation cost over the year ended December 1984 based 
on 1980 weights (4.7 percent) is only 0.2 percentage point 
lower than the change derived using 1970 weights. The 3- 
month changes never differ by more than three-tenths of a 
percentage point, and the index levels as of March 1985 are 
virtually identical. 

The closeness of the percentage changes indicates that 
there is little, if any, systematic relationship between the 


Table 3. Index levels and percent changes in 
compensation costs for private industry workers, 1970 
weights and 1980 weights 


[June 1981 = 100] 
Based on 1970 weights Based on 1980 weights 


12- 12- 
Index |3-month Index 
month month 
i ame en | |e change 


Quarter 


June 1981 
September 1981 
December 1981 


March 1982 
June 1982 
September 1982 
December 1982 


March 1983 
June 1983 
September 1983 
December 1983 


March 1984 
June 1984 
September 1984 
December 1984 


March 1985 
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Note: Estimates based on 1980 weights were derived by applying the new weight: 
at the industry and major occupational group level. cerns ne 


change in compensation cost and the change in employment 
by industry and occupation. In general, the 1980-weighted 
index will be greater than the 1970-weighted index if com- 
pensation costs for those occupations and industries for which 


‘For descriptions of the EcI, see: Victor J. Sheifer, ‘Employment Cost 
Index: a measure of change in the ‘price of labor’,’’ Monthly Labor Review, 
July 1975, pp. 3-12; Victor J. Sheifer, ‘‘How benefits will be incor- 
porated into the Employment Cost Index,’’ Monthly Labor Review, January 
1978, pp. 18-26; and BLs Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, 1982), pp. 78-85. For a more theoretical dis- 
cussion of labor cost measurement, see: Jack E. Triplett, ‘‘Introduction: 
an essay on labor cost,’’ in Jack E. Triplett, ed., The Measurement of 
Labor Cost (Chicago, The University of Chicago Press for the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1983). 


? Comparisons of the ECI with other measures of wage and compensation 
change since 1975 show that those other series, if used as measures of 
compensation change, frequently could be very misleading. See G. Donald 
Wood, ‘‘The Employment Cost Index and Related Series on Wage and 
Compensation Change,’’ in American Statistical Association, Proceedings 
of the Section on Survey Research Methods, 1983, pp. 466-69. 


3Jack E. Triplett, ‘‘Reconciling the cp and the pce Deflator,’’ Monthly 


FOOTNOTES 


employment has risen the most—for example, white-collar 
workers and service industries—increase more than those 
in industries and occupations where employment has risen 
the least. C] 


Labor Review, September 1981, pp. 10-11. 


“An index of this type is called a chain-weight index. The EcI can be 
considered a Laspeyres chain-weight index, but with the ‘‘chaining’’ oc- 
curring every 10 to 15 years, rather than every quarter. 


5For example, Jack Triplett compared the year-to-year changes in price 
inflation as measured by the 1972 expenditures-weighted Laspeyres index of 
personal consumption expenditures with changes in the personal consumption 
expenditures chain-weight index. The largest difference was for 1980—the 
1972 fixed-weighted index gave a change of 11.0 percent, while the chain- 
weight index gave a change of 10.6 percent. See Triplett, ‘‘Reconciling the 
CP, 4 p.08. 


In general, the index value for any time t in the future will be the index 
value of March 1986, based on 1970 weights, times the index value at 
time t, relative to March 1986, based on 1980 weights. 


7See G. Donald Wood, ‘‘Estimation procedures for the Employment 
Cost Index,’’ Monthly Labor Review, May 1982, pp. 40-42. 
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Productivity trends in the 
machine tool accessories industry 


During 1963-82, annual productivity 
increased an average of 1.4 percent, 
somewhat below manufacturing as a whole; 


continued improvements have characterized the industry 


JAMES D. YORK 


As measured by output per employee-hour, productivity in 
the machine tool accessories industry grew at an average 
annual rate of 1.4 percent during the 1963-82 period, some- 
what below the growth rate of 2.4 percent for all manufac- 
turing.' During this period, the annual rate of increase in 
output was 2.4 percent and the rate of increase in hours was 
1.0 percent. (See table 1.) Continued improvements in pro- 
duction machinery and the adoption of numerical control 
equipment to run the machinery have enabled productivity 
to improve at a gradual rate for the past two decades. 

During the first half of the 1963-82 period, productivity 
growth rose at an average annual rate of 2.4 percent from 
1963 to 1973. Output averaged 2.1 percent a year, while 
hours declined at an average rate of 0.3 percent. During the 
second half of the period, 1973-82, productivity declined 
at an average annual rate of 0.7 percent. Output grew at a 
rate of 0.9 percent, but this growth was exceeded by the 
1.7 percent annual average increase in hours. 

Year-to-year fluctuations in output per employee-hour have 
been influenced by cyclical trends in the economy. The 
output of the machine tools accessories industry is consumed 
by such producers as automobile and aircraft manufacturers 
and by individual consumers. Consequently, changes in these 
markets can affect movements in output and hours. Shifts 
in industry output have often been quite sharp. However, 
corresponding adjustments in employee hours have acted to 


James D. York is an economist in the Division of Industry Productivity 
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dampen swings in productivity. 

As noted earlier, the most rapid productivity growth oc- 
curred from 1963 to 1973. Output per employee-hour ex- 
hibited sharp fluctuations in individual years as shifts in the 
economy affected industry markets which, in turn, had an 
impact in industry output and hours. In 1970, for example, 
as the economy experienced a downturn, productivity de- 
clined 7.8 percent. This drop reflected sharp declines in 
output (18.8 percent) and hours (11.9 percent). The largest 
increase was in 1971, when industry productivity rose by 
12.7 percent. Industry output actually declined by 8.2 per- 
cent, but this was more than offset by a large reduction in 
employee hours of 18.5 percent. Productivity continued to 
improve in 1972, rising by 8.3 percent. Underlying this 
increase in productivity was a large increase in output: 18.2 
percent, twice the increase in employee hours. 

In the 1972-82 subperiod, average annual growth in out- 
put was 1.9 percent, outpacing the earlier years. However, 
the growth in employee hours exceeded the growth in out- 
put, and output per employee-hour declined on an average 
annual basis. Employee hours declined in 1975, 1981, and 
1982. In 1975, the economy was in recession and both 
industry output and hours posted steep declines. However, 
the decline in output (16.3 percent) exceeded the decline in 
hours (13.5 percent), and productivity declined by 3.2 per- 
cent. In 1981, the drop in hours of 3.9 percent exceeded 
the decline in output of 0.7 percent, and productivity rose 
by 3.4 percent. The largest productivity decrease of the 
entire study period occurred in 1982, also a year of reces- 


Table 1. Productivity and related indexes for the machine 
tool accessories industry, 1963-82 
[1977 = 100] 


Output per-employee hour 


Employee hours 


Non- 
All Production 
employees production 


sion. Industry output was hit hard by the economic downturn 
and dropped by 27.4 percent, more than offsetting a 17.6- 
percent decline in hours. The resulting drop in productivity 
was 11.8 percent. The decrease in productivity during 1972- 
82 appears to reflect, in large part, the effects of the reces- 
sion years, 1974, 1975, 1980, and 1982 which saw pro- 
ductivity declines of 1.4 (1974), 3.2 (1975), 1.4 (1980), 
and 11.8 percent (1982). 


Employment and plant size 


From 1963 to 1982, industry employment grew by 28 
percent, from 46,200 to 59,000. The average annual rate 
of increase was 1.2 percent. The employee hours increased 
at a rate of 1.0 percent, reflecting a slight decline in average 
weekly hours. At an average annual rate of 1.7 percent, the 
number of women employees has been increasing at a faster 
rate than total employment. As a result, the proportion of 
women employees increased from 18.0 percent in 1963 to 
19.7 percent in 1982. Production workers increased 18 per- 
cent during this period, equivalent to an average annual 
increase of 0.9 percent. Consequently, production workers 
have declined slightly as a percent of total employment— 
from 72.9 percent in 1963 to 67.1 percent in 1982. The 
average weekly hours of production workers decreased dur- 
ing 1963-82, declining at an average annual rate of 0.3 
percent. 

Employment growth was not steady, and exhibited large 
year-to-year fluctuations. During the 1968-71 period, em- 
ployment dropped annually, with the largest decline—16.9 


percent—occurring in 1971. These declines caused em- 
ployment to register average annual reductions during 1963-— 
72. The largest increase, 17.2 percent, occurred in 1973. 
There was another large increase in 1974, followed by a 
sharp drop in 1975, a recession year. Increases occurred in 
1977-80, however, and during 1972-82, employment rose 
at an average annual rate of 2.8 percent. 

Most of the industry’s employment is concentrated in 
small and mid-sized establishments. About 38 percent of 
industry employment is in establishments with 100 to 499 
employees, despite the fact that they constitute only about 
7 percent of the total number of establishments. However, 
they produce about 35 percent of total industry shipments. 
Another 30 percent of the employment is concentrated in 
establishments with 20 to 99 employees. These establish- 
ments are more numerous, account for about 27 percent of 
the industry total, and produce about 30 percent of industry 
shipments. The largest establishments (500 employees or 
more) are also important. Even though they represent less 
than 1 percent of all establishments, they produce 25 percent 
of industry shipments and employ 21 percent of the work 
force. There has been a slight trend away from large plants. 
Establishments employing 500 employees or more consti- 
tuted 1.3 percent of the total number in 1963, compared 
with less than 1 percent in 1977. Those employing 100-— 
499 employees declined from 8 percent of the total in 1963 
to 7 percent in 1977. The average number of employees per 
establishment declined from 45 in 1963 to 38 in 1977. 


Diverse industry markets 


The machine tool accessories industry produces a wide 
range of products. The industry’s largest product group is 
cutting tools, which accounted for over 60 percent of all 
product shipments in 1977. Cutting tools include drills, 
broaches, countersinks and counterbores, reamers, hobs, 
milling cutters, slitting saws, and taps. In addition to sales 
to the industrial market, many cutting tools are sold to 
consumers. Foreign producers have made inroads into the 
consumer end of the market in such high volume items as 
twist drills. 

The industry’s other two product groups are precision 
measuring tools (which include such instruments as dial 
indicators, micrometers, and calipers) and attachments and 
accessories for machine tools and metalworking machinery. 
The latter group includes such devices as turning tool holders 
and chucks. No individual segment of the market has been 
predominant in determining trends in industry output, but 
some segments do stand out in relative importance such as 
the motor vehicle industry and the aerospace industry. 

The motor vehicle and related industries have been the 
largest consumers of machine tool accessories. Data for 
consumption of machine tool cutting tools by individual 
industry are available back to 1967, and these data indicate 
that the motor vehicles and equipment industry has been the 
largest single purchaser of the industry’s output over the 
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years. From 1963 to 1978, the output of the motor vehicles 
and equipment industry increased fairly rapidly, at an av- 
erage annual rate of 4.3 percent, and as a consequence 
helped to promote output growth in the machine tool ac- 
cessories industry. In 1980, however, the motor vehicle 
industry felt the effects of both a cyclical downturn and 
increased foreign competition which have continued to have 
a depressing effect on this market subsequently. 

Another very large market consists of manufacturers of 
aerospace equipment. This has generally been the second 
largest market, but it has been growing in relative impor- 
tance. This group includes manufacturers engaged in the 
production of aircraft, guided missiles, space vehicles, and 
related components and parts. Metal cutting tools for this 
market must often meet very demanding tolerances. The 
machine tool industry, which manufactures both metal form- 
ing and metal cutting equipment, is another major consumer 
of industry output. This industry uses the various machine 
tool accessories as parts in the manufacture of complete 
machine tools. It is a very important market, but its output 
declined, on an average annual basis, during 1963-82, and 
its consumption of machine tool accessories has conse- 
quently been declining. 

A major growth market has been the internal combustion 
engine industry. Its purchase of machine tool cutting tools 
increased more than fivefold (in current dollars) during the 
1967-77 period. Other industries which have been major 
purchasers of machine tool accessories include construction 
machinery and power driven handtools. The oilfield ma- 
chinery industry is also an important market, and its pur- 
chases of metal cutting tools increased by about 160 percent 
during 1967 to 1977. 

Competition from imports has been increasing in recent 
years. Data for metal cutting tools indicate that imports as 
a percent of new supply (domestic shipments plus imports) 
increased considerably during the 1972-82 decade, rising 
from slightly over 2 percent to nearly 5 percent in 1982. 
However, the export market has shown some relative im- 
provement during this same period. Exports as a percent of 
domestic product shipments rose from 3.5 percent in 1972 
to about 4.5 percent in 1982. 


Capital expenditures 


The gradual rate of modernization in this industry is re- 
flected in the modest level of capital expenditures and the 
trend in those expenditures. Capital expenditures per em- 
ployee were much lower throughout the 1963-82 period 
than for all manufacturing. In 1963, such expenditures 
amounted to only $485 per employee for the industry com- 
pared with $700 per employee for all manufacturing. By 
1981, the industry’s expenditures had risen to $3,130 per 
employee, but the all-manufacturing total was $4,156 per 
employee. From 1963 to 1981, the rate of growth of capital 
expenditures and capital expenditures per employee was 
faster for all manufacturing than for the machine tool ac- 
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cessories industry. The average annual rate of increase in 
capital expenditures was 8.8 percent for the industry, and 
the annual rate of growth of capital expenditures per em- 
ployee was 7.9 percent. By comparison, the rate of increase 
for all manufacturing was 10.2 percent for capital expen- 
ditures and 9.5 percent for capital expenditures per em- 
ployee. 


Technological improvements 


Productivity in the manufacture of machine tool acces- 
sories has benefited greatly from advances in controls for 
certain types of production machinery. Numerical control 
has provided an important source of improvement in the 
machine tools used to produce the industry’s output. Nu- 
merical control provides automatic operation of machine 
tools by means of electronic devices and coded instructions 
on tape. This automation reduces downtime for setup and 
greatly contributes to a reduction in the labor time required 
to produce the final output.? Numerical control also provides 
important advantages in flexibility where small volume pro- 
duction is involved. Before its advent, changes in the pro- 
duction runs necessitated many changes in hardware. The 
shift to numerical control meant that the same hardware 
could, in some cases, be used when changing production 
runs since tapes with new cutting instructions replace old 
tapes. 

The advantages of numerical control have contributed 
importantly to productivity growth. Improvements in com- 
puter technology have provided a solution to problems as- 
sociated with tape preparation. Early computers were too 
slow in their processing speeds and too expensive to be 
useful in controlling machine tools. Instead, they were used 
to prepare tapes to operate numerically controlled machine 
tools. As computer speeds and storage capacity increased 
(and their costs declined), it became feasible to use them 
to provide direct control of machine tools, without the in- 
tervention of tapes. When the desired parameters are fed 
into the computer, it can make the necessary computations 
for operating the machine tools. The adoption of direct 
computer control for machine tools by some manufacturers 
has benefited productivity by eliminating tape preparation 
and by providing greater speed and flexibility of operation.* 

Multipurpose machine tools, or machining centers, have 
also aided productivity gains. The machining center is a 
machine tool that can perform a variety of operations on a 
part. This contrasts with more conventional techniques where 
the part is transferred from one machine to another with 
each performing a specialized function. Machining centers 
provide more complete machine utilization, since more time 
is spent cutting metal. They require less skilled operators 
and reduce operator errors. One machining center can re- 
place a number of specialized machines and their operators, 
thereby significantly increasing productivity .° 

Electrochemical and electrical discharge machining have 
both contributed to productivity gains. Electrochemical ma- 


chining uses a reverse electroplating process to remove metal. 
In grinding a workpiece, an electrolytic solution is squirted 
on a grinding wheel and allowed to flow between the wheel 
and the workpiece. The solution conducts electricity, which 
deplates (strips) the workpiece. Electrochemical machining 
provides increased speed in metal removal and offers good 
performance in the grinding of carbide products. Electrical 
discharge machining utilizes the eroding action of an elec- 
trical spark on metal to produce the desired shape. The 
desired final shape of the product can be put on the electrode. 
This is particularly advantageous for complex shapes, since 
the necessary metal removal can take place at once, rather 
than requiring many different motions as would be the case 
with more conventional cutting tools. Both electrochemical 
and electrical discharge machining are useful in situations 
where a fine tolerance is required, and they are also useful 
in applications which would be uneconomical or very dif- 
ficult for conventional machining processes. 

Grinding operations have benefited from the substitution 
of the cubic boron nitride grinding wheel for the aluminum 
oxide wheel. These wheels are very good for grinding heat 
treated steel. They cut cleaner, run cooler, and last longer, 
thus reducing downtime. In the production of drill bits, the 
substitution of grinding for milling, where feasible, has 
speeded the production process because grinding can be 
done faster. 

Evolutionary improvements in conventional machines have 
aided productivity growth. These improvements include in- 
creased power and faster operating speeds and reductions 
in setup time and downtime. The capacity of some machines 
has been increased. Improvements in some milling ma- 
chines, for example, permit them to cut more workpieces 
simultaneously while still maintaining the necessary toler- 
ances. However, the contribution of such improvements has 
been limited. They have taken place gradually and reflect 
an improvement in the quality of production machinery rather 
than any major innovations. 

The use of automated materials handling systems, where 
feasible, has boosted productivity. Productivity has also 
benefited where the layout of production machinery has been 
improved to speed the workflow. Mechanical equipment 
which moves production pieces through the different stages 
of the heat treatment process—preheating, heating, and 
quenching—has improved efficiency in this operation. 


1The machine tool accessories industry is composed of establishments 
primarily engaged in manufacturing cutting tools, machinist’s precision 
measuring tools, and attachments and accessories for machine tools and 
for other metalworking machinery. The industry is designated as sic 3545 
in the Standard Industrial Classification Manual, 1972. All average annual 
rates of change are based on the linear least squares trends of the logarithms 
of the index numbers. Extension of the indexes will appear in the annual 
BLS Bulletin, Productivity Measures for Selected Industries. 


FOOTNOTES 


Outlook for productivity 


Productivity should continue to benefit from a trend to- 
ward more direct computer control of production machinery. 
The increasing capability of computers, combined with their 
declining cost, is making their use for production tasks 
increasingly affordable. The development of microproces- 
sors, which provide the necessary computer capabilities in 
a more compact and affordable package, has been an im- 
portant step in this regard. As computer control of produc- 
tion machinery becomes more widespread, productivity should 
increase. The integration of computers and machine tools 
offers the possibility of substantial productivity gains.° The 
continued development and adoption of robot devices ap- 
pears likely and should further reduce the labor requirements 
involved in the manufacturing process. Much of the tech- 
nology for a more automated production operation already 
exists and may -be increasingly adopted in the future.’ Ev- 
olutionary improvements in production machinery should 
also continue to take place and enhance productivity growth. 

Computer-aided design and computer-aided manufactur- 
ing (CAD—CAM) systems are already popular in some in- 
dustries, and should gain increasing acceptance in the machine 
tool accessories industry as they continue to become cheaper 
and easier to use. This technology enables designers and 
engineers to improve their productivity by automating the 
mechanical aspects of design.? Engineers can create and 
alter designs electronically. These systems will reduce de- 
sign time and also encourage experimentation since some 
computer programs can analyze designs to see how they 
respond to changes in certain variables.° 

Some producers have been shifting their emphasis from 
the consumer end to the industrial end of the market, where 
they can often compete more effectively with foreign pro- 
ducers. Many of these industrial products may involve shorter 
production runs. Flexible manufacturing systems, which in- 
tegrate numerically controlled machine tools, computer aided 
design, and automated materials handling systems, are ex- 
pected to be adopted in an effort to keep unit production 
costs down where small volume production is involved. The 
high cost of such systems is a barrier to their adoption but 
changing circumstances, for example, increasing competi- 
tion from foreign producers, make their adoption a real 


possibility. 1° OC 


2U.S. Industrial Outlook (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1984), 
p. 20-9. 

3See Lloyd T. O’Carroll, ‘Technology and Manpower in Nonelectrical 
Machinery,’’ Monthly Labor Review, June 1971, pp. 58. 

4U.S. Industrial Outlook, pp. 20-6, 20-7. 

5O’Carroll, ‘‘Technology and Manpower,’’ pp. 58-60. 

®See Sari Horwitz, ‘‘Chalk Embarks on Venture With Computerized 
Tools,’’ Washington Business, Aug. 20, 1984, p. 27. 
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7Gene Bylinsky, ‘‘The Race to the Automatic Factory,’’ Fortune, Feb. 
21, 1983, pp. 52-60. 

8 See ‘‘1BM’s Grand Design to Become a Force in the Factory,’’ Business 
Week, May 7, 1984, pp. 142 C, F, and J. 


°See Bob Davis, ‘Computers Speed the Design of More Workaday 


Products,’’ The Wall Street Journal, Jan. 18, 1985, p. 25. 


10 Bylinsky, ‘‘The Race,’’ pp. 52-60. See also U.S. Industrial Outlook 


(U.S. Department of Commerce, 1983), p. 20-5 and 1984, p. 20-5. 


APPENDIX: Measurement techniques and limitations 


Indexes of output per employee-hour measure changes in 
the relation between the output of an industry and employee- 
hours expended on that output. An index of output per 
employee-hour is derived by dividing an index of output by 
an index of industry employee-hours. 

The preferred output index for manufacturing industries 
would be obtained from data on quantities of the various 
goods produced by the industry, each weighted (multiplied) 
by the employee-hours required to produce one unit of each 
good in some specified base period. Thus, those goods which 
require more labor time to produce are given more impor- 
tance in the index. 

In the absence of adequate physical quantity data, the 
output index for this industry was constructed by a deflated 
value technique. The value of shipments of the various 
product classes was adjusted for price changes by appro- 
priate Producer Price Indexes and Industry Sector Price 
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Indexes to derive the real output measures. These, in turn, 
were combined with employee-hour weights to derive the 
overall output measure. These procedures result in a final 
output index that is conceptually close to the preferred output 
measure. 

Employment and employee-hour indexes were derived 
from BLS data. Employees and employee-hours are each 
considered homogeneous and additive, and thus do not re- 
flect changes in the qualitative aspects of labor such as skill 
and experience. 

The indexes of output per employee hour do not mea- 
sure any specific contributions, such as that of labor or 
capital. Rather, they reflect the joint effect of factors such 
as changes in technology, capital investment, capacity 
utilization, plant design and layout, skill and effort of the 
work force, managerial ability, and labor-management 
relations. 


Conference Papers 


The following excerpts, closely related to the work of 
BLS, are adapted from papers presented at the Thirty-Sev- 
enth Annual Meeting of the Industrial Relations Research 
Association, December 1984, in Dallas. 

The full text of the papers appears in the copyrighted 
IRRA publication, Proceedings of the Thirty-Seventh Annual 
Meetings, available from IRRA, University of Wisconsin, 
Soicial Science Building, Madison, wi 53706. 


Gaps in monitoring 
wages and industrial relations 


DANIEL J. B. MITCHELL 


In recent years, academic researchers and other users of 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ data on wages and industrial 
relations have become increasingly concerned about the fu- 
ture availability of such information. The Industrial Rela- 
tions Center Directors—an informal group of more than 60 
university research programs—protested impending budget 
cutbacks at BLS in 1982.' Although the worst of the budget 
problems that befell BLS are past, issues about priorities still 
remain. 


Influence of macro-economics 


Following World War II, macro-economic policy came 
into ascendency. Policy makers needed aggregate indicators 
of unemployment, productivity, labor costs, and inflation. 
BLS was able to accommodate these needs, while also ex- 
panding its offerings of traditional wage and industrial re- 
lations data. In retrospect, the late 1970’s were a golden 
age in which the two needs—macro and micro—both re- 
ceived adequate funding. But when the budget pressures of 
the early 1980’s developed, a ‘‘revealed preference’ for 
the macro side became apparent. The traditional price series 
were protected, a program of import and export price in- 
dexes was expanded, and productivity measures were re- 
fined. Those wage and industrial relations data which were 


Daniel J.B. Mitchell is a professor, Graduate School of Management, and 
is the Director of the Institute of Industrial Relations, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles. The title of his full RRA paper is ‘‘Monitoring Wages 
and Industrial Relations: The BLs at 100 Years.”’ 


macro-oriented were preserved and expanded, but micro- 
level indicators were cut back or eliminated. 

The macro-policy influence is clearly illustrated by the 
development of the Employment Cost Index (EcI) in the 
mid-1970’s. Through the 1960’s, hourly and weekly earn- 
ings data from the establishment survey were the prime 
measure of wage costs available from BLS. These data cov- 
ered only production and nonsupervisory workers and omit- 
ted fringe benefits. They were affected by shifts of employment 
between industries and occupations and by changes in the 
mix of overtime and regular hours. For econometricians 
interested in aggregate wage-change equations, these defi- 
ciencies were unfortunate. 

One solution was to use the more comprehensive measure 
of hourly compensation which included all occupations and 
fringe benefits. But this index, too, suffered from employ- 
ment shift and overtime effects. Initially, the BLS offered its 
hourly earnings index (HEI) as a partial solution. The HEI 
controlled for interindustry shift and overtime effects in 
manufacturing. But the more-refined Employment Cost In- 
dex (ECI) paints a different picture of wage trends than any 
of its predecessors. 

The total compensation ECI shows a lower peak wage 
inflation rate in 1980 than the more volatile compensation 
per hour index and a higher peak than the indexes which 
omit fringes. It also shows a higher rate of wage inflation 
by 1983 (after the economic slump had taken its toll) than 
the alternative indexes. With the addition of public-sector 
data in 1982, the EcI is the best macro indicator of wage 
change available. 


Series abandoned 


Prior to the EcI, the only time series available with a 
union/nonunion cut was a series on wage developments in 
manufacturing (WDM). But this series was seriously flawed. 
In the nonunion sector, the omission of “‘merit’’ pay ad- 
justments was known to bias its estimate of wage inflation 
downward. But it also apparently underestimated union wage 
increases. Because the series covered adjustments in small 
union units as well as the ‘‘major’’ (1,000 workers or more) 
agreements, it created the impression that ‘‘minor’’ union 
agreements were not keeping up with their major counter- 
parts. After the ECI became available, this impression was 
contradicted. 
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Given its inaccuracies, it is not surprising that BLS aban- 
doned the wage development series after 1978. But the series 
did offer information on the dispersion of wage decisions 
at the micro level not available from the ECI. For the non- 
union sector and smaller union bargaining units, lack of 
dispersion information is an important gap in monitoring 
wage developments. 

The abandonment of the wage development series was 
based on its deficiencies rather than on budgetary consid- 
erations. But other wage series, particularly in the union 
sector, were dropped because of the budget crunch. And it 
could not be said for these that superior alternatives had 
become available. For example, the now-abandoned series 
on union wage-rate changes in construction can be compared 
with the still-available series on effective wage adjustments 
in ‘‘major’’ construction union agreements. During the latter 
half of the 1970’s, construction wage settlements went through 
a period of comparative moderation after two earlier wage 
explosions. A comparison of the two series indicates that 
the wage moderation was more dramatic in the agreements 
covering relatively small numbers of workers. Construction 
has been a center of concession bargaining in the 1980’s, 
but now it is impossible to make such comparisons with 
BLS data.” 

Also lost during the crunch was the wage chronology 
series. It provided useful information on wages and other 
conditions in selected union-employer settlements. As econ- 
ometricians became more interested in the micro side of 
wage decisions, the chronologies were used to provide in- 
sights not available from aggregate Phillips curves. Without 
the chronologies, researchers must use the original contracts 
(not always easy to obtain retroactively) or other less-de- 
tailed sources such as Current Wage Developments. Re- 
search efforts—in short—have been and will be impeded. 

As of 1980, almost 8 of 10 private-sector wage earners 
were not in unions. Thus, if any criticism could be leveled 
at the wage chronology series, it would be for the neglect 
of nonunion companies. Research interest in the personnel 
practices of large, nonunion firms grew in the 1970’s. Thus, 
a widening of the chronologies to include such employers— 
rather than their abandonment—was indicated. 


Further curtailments 


Collection of data on strikes dates back to the late 19th 
century. Regular (annual) surveys of such information began 
in the World War I period. The data gathered were not 
limited to aggregate tabulations. Detailed tables were avail- 
able by industry, issue of the dispute, means of settlement, 
and so on. In 1982, however, reporting was cut back to 
disputes involving 1,000 workers or more and detailed anal- 
yses were eliminated. Limiting coverage to disputes in- 
volving 1,000 workers or more is in keeping with the macro 
emphasis. 

Abandonment of comprehensive strike surveys has caused 
a loss of information which—unlike the wage chronolo- 
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gies—cannot be retrieved retroactively. Using the Current 
Population Survey (CPS) as a substitute source is not sat- 
isfactory. CPs estimates of individuals not at work, or forced 
to work part time, due to an industrial dispute, fell well 
below the prior work stoppage survey’s estimates. More- 
over, the cps sample is too thin to provide industrial detail 
and contains no information on the issue of the dispute or 
the other information categories previously collected. 

Also with the budget crunch, BLS dropped its union mem- 
bership survey. The Bureau first published union directories 
in the 1920’s, and during the post-World War II period, 
substantial statistical detail on union membership was added. 
Because the data were based on claimed membership, their 
accuracy was questioned. In 1980, for example, the CPs 
estimate of labor organization membership was 20.1 million 
compared with a claimed membership of 23.9 million. How- 
ever, the claimed membership data provided the only tab- 
ulation of membership by organization. 

In addition, no cps data on union membership have been 
published since the May 1980 survey. Fortunately, the Bu- 
reau of National Affairs has maintained part of the directory, 
but statistical detail has been lost.? Ironically, this loss of 
information came at a time when union membership fell 
dramatically. BLS’ own estimates of the number of workers 
under major private union agreements fell from 9.3 million 
in 1979 to 7.9 million in 1983. Thus, at a critical period 
for the collective bargaining sector, an important data source 
was dropped. Oo 


FOOTNOTES 


‘Discussions of the IRRA Executive Board are reported in the Proceedings 
of December 1981 and 1982. The Board considered a resolution urging 
continued statistical service in industrial relations at BLs and other agencies. 
Although the Board voted to approve the resolution by 11 to 3, no official 
action was taken due to opposition by management members. The Industrial 
Relations Center Directors’ letter appears in the May 1982 IRRA Newsletter. 

Related specialized wage series in other industries were also eliminated. 

>Courtney D. Gifford, ed., Directory of U.S. Labor Organizations, 
1984-85 edition (Washington, The Bureau of National Affairs, 1984). 
Another directory has been advertised by Industrial Relations Data and 
Information Services but was not available at the time this paper was 
prepared. (After this paper was given, BLS released cps-based estimates of 
union membership for 1983-84.) 


Innovative approach to plant closings: 
the UAW—Ford experience at San Jose 


GarY B. HANSEN 


A systematic approach to plant closings and worker retrain- 
ing was developed by the Ford Motor Co. and the United 


Gary B. Hansen is professor of economics and director, Business and 

Economic Development Services, Utah State University. The title of his 

full IRRA paper is ‘‘An Innovative Approach to a Plant Closing: The vAw— 
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ant.’’ 


Auto Workers union (UAW) in the fall of 1982, when Ford 
announced the impending shutdown of its San Jose assembly 
plant. This joint labor-management initiative provided as- 
sistance to dislocated workers in the form of orientation 
sessions, assessment and testing, basic education, voca- 
tional exploration courses, in-plant seminars, targeted vo- 
cational retraining, prepaid tuition assistance, on-the-job 
training, job search training and placement, and preferential 
placement. 

The decision to close the San Jose assembly plant was 
announced on November 18, 1982. Company officials be- 
lieved it would be unfair to employees to hold out hope for 
jobs in the future. They promised San Jose workers sub- 
stantial termination benefits and help with finding new jobs. 
When possible, Ford would relocate workers to other com- 
pany plants. The date of the official closing of the plant was 
set for 6 months later, May 20, 1983. 

When the plant closing was announced, the eight-member 
local Employee Development and Training Program Com- 
mittee, recently created under the provisions of the UAW-— 
Ford 1982 national agreement, moved into action. Jointly 
chaired by the plant’s industrial relations manager and the 
UAW local 560 bargaining chairman, the committee worked 
closely with a representative of the California Economic 
Adjustment Team, a statewide “‘rapid response’’ unit cre- 
ated by the governor in March 1981 to coordinate the re- 
sponses of State agencies to plant closings. Together, the 
State’s Economic Adjustment Team and the plant’s Em- 
ployee Development and Training Committee convened a 
community task force. Within a week, plans were under 
way to mobilize the necessary resources to provide services 
to San Jose workers. 

The local Employee Development and Training Program 
Committee and Ford management established an Employ- 
ment and Retraining Center in the plant 4 days after the 
announcement of the plant closing. Two supervisors and 
two hourly paid union members were assigned to serve as 
training coordinators and respond to the needs of the work- 
ers. Ford paid the salaries and wages of the Employee De- 
velopment Training Program Committee members and the 
Employment and Retraining Center employees. The com- 
pany also agreed to provide space at the plant to house other 
public agencies, such as the California Employment De- 
velopment Department (which provided job service coun- 
seling) and Milpitas Adult Education. The delivery of services 
to the workers began immediately, and some services con- 
tinued for more than a year after the plant was shut down. 

In the 4 weeks following the November 1982 plant shut- 


down announcement, procedures were established and ser- - 


vices organized under the direction of the local Employee 
Development Training Program Committee with the assis- 
tance of the California Employment Development Depart- 
ment and other agencies. In addition to providing four full- 
time training coordinators, the Committee organized and 
coordinated a variety of programmatic responses. Most of 


the services were delivered onsite during and after work 
hours. 


Orientation and benefits. Systematic orientation meetings 
were held to inform workers what was happening, what 
services were available, what benefits they could expect to 
receive, and what procedures were necessary to participate 
in various programs. In addition, Ford prepared and dis- 
tributed ‘‘personalized’’ information for each worker about 
what his or her benefit situation would be at the time of 
shutdown. 

Most of the workers were eligible for 52 to 104 weeks 
of supplemental unemployment benefits. They also received 
continuation of company-paid health insurance for up to 25 
months, and nearly all were eligible for either immediate 
retirement or subsequent vested pension benefits upon reach- 
ing age 55 or 62. 


Assessment and testing. All workers who wished to par- 
ticipate in remedial education courses and targeted voca- 
tional retraining programs were required to undergo testing 
to assess their education and retraining needs. California 
Employment Development Department counselors ex- 
plained the test results and channeled workers into adult 
basic education, vocational training, or job search, as ap- 
propriate. During the next 12 months, more than 1,600 Ford 
workers took the tests and 2,000 had a skills assessment 
and employability plan prepared by the Employment De- 
velopment Department counselors. 


Adult basic education. The Milpitas Adult Education of- 
fice provided courses in basic math, reading, english as a 
second language, and general education development (GED) 
classes. The classes were taught in the plant after work. 
The first round of classes lasted 3 weeks, but due to their 
popularity, five additional sections were offered, each last- 
ing 12 weeks. Several hundred workers participated in each 
section, with a total attendance of more than 900, repre- 
senting 531 individuals. GED courses were taken by 183 
workers, who subsequently passed the GED examination. 


Vocational exploration courses. Beginning in January 1983, 
courses lasting from 2 days to 2 weeks were taught in-plant 
by experienced Ford personnel during periods of assembly 
line downtime to help workers begin thinking about training 
and decide if they were seriously interested in learning a 
particular trade. The courses included personal computers, 
welding, statistical quality control, auto mechanics, uphol- 
stery, programmable logic control, forklift operation, metal 
repair, and basic electricity. If workers were interested in 
pursuing one of these trades, they could enter formal vo- 
cational training courses. More than 2,100 workers enrolled 
for the vocational exploration courses conducted by plant 
personnel from January to July 1983. 


Seminars and programs. A variety of other in-plant sem- 
inars was offered by outside providers from January to June 
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1983. Some of these had a vocational orientation—small 
business, real estate, armed security guard—and others were 
designed to meet personal needs—financial counseling and 
a loan seminar. These seminars were attended by 691 work- 


ers. 


Targeted vocational retraining. Area education and tech- 
nical training institutions were invited to submit proposals 
for classroom targeted vocational retraining courses. The 
140 proposals received were evaluated and considered against 
criteria related to the availability of job openings in demand 
occupations. Those which met the criteria and elicited suf- 
ficient interest among the workers were offered. The Cali- 
fornia Employment Development Department staff approved 
the courses and the applicants’ eligibility for unemployment 
insurance, while the plant’s Employment Retraining Center 
staff helped enroll workers and monitor their progress. Most 
targeted vocational retraining contracts were performance- 
based—specifying that the course provider must place a 
substantial percentage of the workers in jobs in order to 
receive payment. 

More than 500 workers enrolled in over 30 targeted vo- 
cational retraining courses, including microwave technician 
training, machine tool technology, auto service technician, 
computer repair, welding, machinist, plant maintenance me- 
chanic, computer-aided design drafting, electronic techni- 
cian, heating and air conditioning, landscaping, and 
semiconductor mask design. Funds to pay for these courses 
were provided by the UAw—Ford National Development and 
Training Center of the ‘‘Nickel Fund’’ (as outlined in the 
parties’ 1982 agreement), Job Training Partnership Act Title 
Ill, Trade Adjustment Act, and the California Employment 
and Training Panel. 


Prepaid tuition assistance. A program set up by the UAW 
and Ford under the 1982 national agreement and called the 
National Vocational Retraining Assistance Plan provided 
prepaid tuition assistance for certain laid-off employees. It 
covered tuition and fees up to $1,000 a year at an approved 
educational institution and, depending on seniority, up to 4 
years for self-selected education and training. Nearly 200 
workers took advantage of this program. 


On-the-job training program. Through the persistent and 
coordinated efforts of the company’s Employee Develop- 
ment and Training Program committee and its political al- 
lies, a $638,000 grant was obtained from the California 
Employment and Training Panel to fund an on-the-job train- 
ing program for 360 workers. The Panel was created by the 
California legislature to divert 0.1 percent of unemployment 
insurance funds from positive-reserve employers (approxi- 
mately $55 million per year) for retraining purposes over a 
4-year period. All training provided by these funds is di- 
rected toward specific jobs, and there must be a commitment 
by the employer to hire the trainees. Payment is made to 
the trainer or employer only if the trainees go to work. 
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At San Jose, the funds were used to hire a team of job 
developers; determine skill shortages and demand occupa- 
tions; develop job sites and training opportunities among 
demand employers; identify, select, and place Ford workers 
in the on-the-job training slots; and monitor the progress of 
the trainees in their new jobs. The job developers were 
experienced Ford production personnel who were able to 
talk the same language as the laid-off workers, understand 
the needs of employers, and sell the virtues of the workers 
to prospective employers. More than 360 Ford workers were 
placed in training in the first 6 months. 


Job search training and job placement. Two-day job search 
training workshops were conducted by California Employ- 
ment Development Department staff for workers who were 
ready to begin the search for new jobs. As the plant closing 
date approached, additional workshops were offered. A total 
of 438 employees went through a job search skills workshop. 

The plant’s Employee Development and Training Pro- 
gram Committee started job development and placement 
efforts early, and did not rely wholly on the job services 
offered by the California Employment Development De- 
partment. A staff member was assigned to contact area em- 
ployers, tell them about the skills possessed by Ford workers, 
and invite them to the plant to see the skills being used. As 
the closure drew near, these activities were formalized and 
an expanded job placement center was opened. In addition, 
a job club, complete with phone banks, was organized. 


Preferential placement. Under the 1982 national agree- 
ment with the UAW, Ford allows qualified employees to 
move to other locations where openings are available. Ford 
assists them in making the transfer and allows them to return 
to San Jose after a trial period without losing their benefits. 
A total of 117 San Jose hourly workers elected to relocate 
to other Ford plants nationwide. 


Results of the program 


A number of very positive outcomes were achieved by 
the UAW—Ford program at San Jose. The workers’ high 
participation rates in assessment and testing, basic education 
and remedial training, targeted vocational retraining, on- 
the-job training, and job search training all suggest a much 
higher ‘‘take-up rate’’ than normally occurs in such pro- 
grams. The 70-percent workers’ participation rate in testing 
and assessment and the 30-percent participation rate in ed- 
ucation and training courses were much higher than those 
reached in other plant closures, according to available data. 
In fact, the 25-percent participation rate in adult basic ed- 
ucation programs is unique. Equally significant is the low 
rate of dropouts in the targeted vocational retraining pro- 
grams—fewer than 10 percent—indicating good prepara- 
tion and high motivation of the students. There was also a 
lower incidence of social pathologies (drug abuse, alcohol 
abuse, child and spouse abuse, and suicides) than in similar 
shutdowns. 


_ Job placement, the ultimate objective of programs of this 
kind, appears to be quite high. Although final statistics are 
not yet in, more than 80 percent of the employees who took 
training courses are now employed. To date, more than 83 
percent of those who reentered the labor market have secured 
employment, many in skilled jobs paying wages approach- 
ing their Ford earnings. Twenty-one percent of the San Jose 
work force are retired or are expected to retire. Considering 
the high levels of available Ford benefitt—which may have 
delayed the need for reentry into the labor market for some 
workers—the reemployment rates are impressive. PJ 


Airline union concessions 
in the wake of deregulation 


PETER CAPPELLI AND TIMOTHY H. HARRIS 


While most commentators would agree that deregulation 
has had an important influence on airline industrial relations, 
close inspection of developments in the industry suggests 
that the connection between deregulation and recent union 
concession agreements may not be obvious. The initial changes 
in the airline industry created by the Airline Deregulation 
Act of 1978 seem to have increased union bargaining power. 
The industry’s Mutual Aid Pact was banned, and any new 
strike fund now must meet a much more restrictive set of 
guidelines. In addition, the end of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s control over routes and schedules means that there 
is now no guarantee that any of a carrier’s business will 
survive a strike; competitors can come into one’s markets 
during a strike and lure those passengers away.! At smaller 
carriers, however, the surfeit of pilots and other skilled 
personnel during the recession made it possible for carriers 
to threaten to break strikes by hiring replacements, possibly 
shifting some bargaining power back to management.” 

The carriers’ increased vulnerability to strikes and the 
threat they may present to employment has raised the stakes 
associated with industrial action, and both sides are now 
extremely reluctant to engage in it. Indeed, one of the main 
developments in industrial relations since deregulation has 
been a very sharp drop in strike activity. The most recent 
data suggest that industrial action is at the lowest level in 
16 years; a remarkable statistic given that the industry in 
general and labor relations in particular are going through 
the most traumatic changes in their history. 

Of course, the most important change created by dere- 
gulation is that carriers are now free to compete for markets 
on the basis of fares and schedules. By itself, competition 
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should not necessarily lead to pressures for concessions; 
after all, the highest union wages and most stable industrial 
relations have historically been in industries with compet- 
itive product markets, some of which were extremely com- 
petitive. John R. Commons argued in 1909 that in order for 
unions to raise wages above the market level, they must 
“take wages out of competition’’ by enforcing uniform con- 
tracts across the entire product market so that no competitor 
will have a labor cost advantage that can be turned into a 
competitive price advantage.* Where the unions were able 
to do this, wages were protected no matter how competitive 
the product markets were. In air transport, the unions have 
historically covered virtually the entire product market. The 
major and national carriers, all of which are at least partially 
unionized, still fly more than 90 percent of all revenue 
passenger miles; the remainder goes to intrastate and “‘up- 
start’’ carriers, many of which are at least partially union- 
ized. The nonunion share of the air transport market is 
therefore roughly 5 to 7 percent, and these airlines often do 
not compete with the trunk carriers in the same markets.° 

It would seem reasonable, therefore, to conclude about 
deregulation as did Hendricks, Feuille, and Szerszen that 
‘‘the industry and unionization characteristics that devel- 
oped over 40 years of regulation have created a bargaining 
environment that should not change substantially in the fu- 
ture.’’® If unions still cover the product market, then why 
the pressure for union concessions? 


No uniform contracts 


Despite their coverage of the product market, unions never 
enforced uniform contracts across the product market and 
therefore never took wages out of competition through col- 
lective bargaining. Civil Aeronautics Board restrictions on 
routes and fares served that purpose, however, by preventing 
labor cost advantages from being translated into lower fares 
and a competitive advantage. Because of this Civil Aero- 
nautics Board protection, there was no pressure forcing the 
evolution of industrywide bargaining of the sort that had 
occurred in manufacturing. The unions, therefore, directed 
their efforts toward other goals—meeting the varying needs 
of members at the different carriers. They did this by giving 
the locals almost complete autonomy, especially in collec- 
tive bargaining. As a result, the bargaining structure in 
airlines has always been single craft-single employer. This 
type of bargaining structure was encouraged by the Railway 
Labor Act’s requirement that representation be by craft, 
leading to a plethora of unions in the industry. Edward B. 
Shils points out that significant industrial disputes in the 
industry generally involved only one union, and disputes 
across carriers were virtually nonexistent.’ This bargaining 
structure remains despite the creation of a special coordi- 
nating committee of air transport unions within the AFL— 
clo. 

As soon as the Civil Aeronautics Board regulations ended 
and fares became competitive, wages also came under com- 
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petition. Because bargaining is carrier-specific, there is no 
mechanism to prevent the different local unions from un- 
dercutting each other’s labor costs. Financially vulnerable 
carriers were able to secure concessions and lower labor 
costs from locals hoping to reduce expected employment 
losses; their competitors were then placed at a cost disad- 
vantage (one carrier estimated that 78 percent of its con- 
trollable costs were labor related), so they also demanded 
concessions.® Soon, the industry’s wage structure came apart.’ 

Nevertheless, there are many ways to reduce labor costs, 
and the contract concessions secured by the carriers span a 
variety of areas in addition to wage cuts and freezes. The 
most important concessions in the industry, especially for 
flight crews and attendants, concern schedules. About 45 
percent of contract concessions in 198 1—84 dealt with sched- 
uling issues. In contrast to other industries, there have been 
fewer efforts to broaden job classifications in airlines, pre- 
sumably because of the resistance generated from rivalries 
between craft unions. 

For many carriers, the issue has been whether contract 
concessions can achieve the permanent restructuring of labor 
costs necessary to meet growing competition from nonunion 
carriers which are currently hiring new employees at roughly 
half the pay of their more senior colleagues at the trunk 
carriers. The solution has been to introduce two-tier or ‘‘B’’ 
wage scales which provide lower pay for new hires. Ob- 
viously, two-tier rates reduce average labor costs only as 
fast as the carrier can hire new workers—expanding the 
work force or at least generating turnover. For the unions, 
two-tier scales represent a concession that costs the current 
membership nothing and which creates incentives to hire 
new workers. (The existence of two-tier scales raises po- 
tential problems for union governance, however.) 


Variations by work group 


Perhaps the most interesting issue in airline industrial 
relations is the distribution of contract changes by work 
group. How interested a work group is in making conces- 
sions depends not only on the probability that concessions 
will save jobs but also on the value of those jobs—how do 
they compare to alternatives elsewhere? In addition, the 
ability of local unions to grant concessions may depend on 
their autonomy from the interests of the international and 
on the extent of competition from other unions for their 
members. As Arthur M. Ross argues, unions may feel com- 
pelled to take a harder line in bargaining when they face 
competition from other unions.'° Together, these arguments 
provide a good explanation of the pattern of contract conces- 
sions outlined below. 


Pilots. Taken as a group, pilots have made more conces- 
sions than all other work groups combined. In almost every 
case, they have been the first group to make concessions 
and have given up the most. The reason for this seems 
clearly to be because pilots have the most to lose from 
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layoffs. First, alternative employment with other carriers 
would result in a sharp pay cut. Pilots who switch carriers 
lose their seniority and move to the bottom of the seniority 
pay scale at their new carrier. During the most recent reces- 
sion, as many as 5,000 pilots were laid off, suggesting that 
the ability to move to a new carrier was remote. Second, 
there are almost no employment prospects outside of the 
airline industry that would make use of their skills. With 
respect to union characteristics, many argue that pilots iden- 
tify with management and have more understanding of their 
problems than do other work groups. In addition, the tre- 
mendous autonomy that the locals have in bargaining im- 
plies that they are free from pressure to maintain some 
industry pattern. Further, the fact that the Air Line Pilots 
Association faces almost no competition from other unions 
seeking to represent pilots makes it easier to take sometimes 
unpopular decisions such as granting concessions. 


Flight attendants. The situation facing flight attendants is, 
perhaps surprisingly, quite different from that of pilots. While 
there is no market outside of air transport for these specific 
skills, flight attendants have less to lose from layoffs than 
pilots because their wages are considerably less and sen- 
iority-based pay scales are less steep, making it easier to 
move to a different carrier.!' Perhaps most importantly, 
flight attendants have historically had less attachment to their 
jobs than pilots; if one is expecting to move to a different 
job, there is less interest in making sacrifices to save the 
current one. The characteristics of flight attendant unions 
also differ from the pilots. There are as many as 11 unions 
representing flight attendants, and the rivalry among them 
is intense. Mark L. Kahn noted, for example, that between 
1976 and 1979, flight attendants at six carriers changed their 
representation. !? As a result, the flight attendant unions have 
taken much tougher lines in bargaining across the carriers 
and have agreed to fewer, less significant concessions (18 
percent of the total) than have the pilots. 


Mechanics. Mechanics have been the work group the least 
inclined to agree to concessions. Only 11 percent of all 
concessions in the industry were granted by mechanics, and 
these were typically far less significant changes than for 
other groups. From the employers’ point of view, the labor 
cost differential associated with mechanics is not great rel- 
ative to the nonunion competition because the mechanical 
work for the latter is typically done under contract by the 
larger unionized carriers. Further, alternative employment 
is much more available at other carriers and outside air 
transport (in manufacturing, for example) at wages com- 
parable to those paid by the trunk carriers. Perhaps most 
importantly, the structure of the International Association 
of Machinists which represents the vast majority of airline 
mechanics works to limit concessions.'3 The international 
has the ability to nullify local agreements and has used that 
power to prevent concessions at individual carriers.!4 The 


. International Association of Machinists has a strong incen- 

tive to avoid concessions altogether in order to prevent them 
from spreading to its negotiations outside of air transport 
where similar settlement patterns are followed. 

In many cases unions are able to secure improvements in 
some aspects of employment relations in return for granting 
concessions. These quid pro quos typically are secured in 
areas which do not raise current labor costs, often expanding 
negotiations into new areas outside of the current contract. 
Whether unions are able to secure these improvements de- 
pends on how badly management needs union cooperation; 
in short, whether the unions have bargaining power.!> As 
argued above, the airline unions still have considerable bar- 
gaining power, and it is therefore not surprising to find that 
they have secured an important array of improvements. 

The pressures generated by carrier-specific bargaining in 
competitive product markets tie the interests and prospects of 
union members to the performance of the carrier, and the quid 
pro quos strengthen that relationship. In addition to the fact 
that employment prospects are closely linked to carrier per- 
formance, participation in corporate decisionmaking helps cre- 
ate commitment on the part of the work force to the goals of 
the airline; profit-sharing, stock ownership, and other arrange- 
ments provide financial incentives to pursue those goals. To- 
gether, these arrangements will further the attachment of airline 
employees to their employers, perhaps making it more difficult 
for their unions to achieve the industry-wide structure that 
manufacturing unions have historically used to counter wage- 
cutting pressures. wll 
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Productivity 
Reports 


Productivity and 
costs in 1984 


LAWRENCE J. FULCO 


The strongest productivity advances in some years were 
registered by major Bureau of Labor Statistics measures 
during 1984.! Output per hour of all persons—labor pro- 
ductivity—reflected the continuation of the economic ex- 
pansion that began during the first quarter of 1983. Although 
output, hours, and employment grew strongly in major sec- 
tors, continued moderation in the advance of hourly com- 
pensation contributed to slow growth of unit labor costs. 
Prices for the goods and services which make up the output 
of these sectors reflected this slow growth, as well as damp- 
ened rates of increase in other costs and in unit profits. The 
expansion has been predictably uneven, with employment 
advancing fastest in goods-producing industries during the 
last year. 

The following tabulation shows the changes during 1984 
in productivity and related measures. Additional information 
appears in tables 29-32 of the Current Labor Statistics sec- 
tion of this issue. 


Sector Productivity Output Hours 
UO ae an 32 8.8 5.4 
Nonfarm business ........ 2.7 8.5 Bb) 
Manufacturing .............. 3:5 10.5 6.7 
a a ee 4.8 14.4 9.1 
PROUT IOIE oo ois enn es 39-00 1.5 4.9 3.3 
Nonfinancial corporations ... 2.3 9.0 6.6 


Business sector 


Business, the most comprehensive sector for which BLS 
prepares quarterly productivity measures, accounted for 
79 percent of gross national product in 1984.7 Annual changes 
in productivity are generally thought to reflect two com- 
ponents: short-run effects of the business cycle and other 
transitory influences, and long-run, or secular, effects of 
shifts in the underlying composition of output, the labor 
force, and the stage of economic development. Productivity 
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growth usually accelerates in the recovery-expansion phase 
of the business cycle, and 1984 encompassed the fifth through 
eighth quarters of the current expansion. 

Table 1 presents the annual rates of growth in productivity 
and related measures during the recovery periods that fol- 
lowed the troughs of postwar business cycles. This table 
shows that productivity advances over the 2-year recovery- 
expansion from the 1982 business cycle trough have been 
lower than average. However, the gains in output, hours, 
and employment have been very high by historical stan- 
dards. In addition, the rate of growth of compensation per 
hour has been a good deal slower than has been typical of 
like recovery periods, and has contributed to much smaller 
increases in unit labor costs. In fact, unit labor costs in 
manufacturing have actually declined in the current recov- 
ery. 

The 1984 productivity gains probably reflected the cy- 
clical rebound. However, it is possible that some of these 
gains reflect a movement back to the higher secular growth 
rate in productivity noted before 1973. Whether this is so 
will not be evident until data for additional years can be 
analyzed. Chart | shows the relationship between produc- 
tivity, hourly compensation, and unit labor costs since 1973. 

Productivity increased 3.2 percent in the business sector 
in 1984, as output increased 8.8 percent and hours rose 5.4 
percent. The increase in productivity was the largest since 
1976 and the gain in hours—which reflects changes in both 
employment and average weekly hours—was the largest 
ever recorded for that series. 

Most of these gains took place in the first two quarters; 
productivity, output, and hours all grew more slowly during 
the second half of the year. Output increased at an 11.3- 
percent annual rate during the first two quarters but grew 
at only a 3.4-percent rate during the remaining quarters. 
The rate of increase in hours and productivity similarly 
slowed during the last half of 1984. Because very high 
growth rates such as those experienced during the first half 
of the year are not likely to be sustainable for an extended 
period, growth in future quarters may not be as vigorous. 

Gains in hourly compensation during the current recovery 
have been smaller than the recent trend, and smaller than 
the gains observed during similar recovery-expansion pe- 
riods. These outlays, which include employer expenditures 
for wages, salaries, supplements, and all other employee 


_benefit plans, posted gains during 1983 and 1984 which 
were the smallest in nearly two decades. Real hourly com- 
pensation, which is adjusted for changes in the Consumer 
Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U), was un- 
changed in 1984. 

Unit labor costs—compensation per unit of output—re- 
spond to changes in both productivity and hourly compen- 
sation. During 1984, these costs registered their smallest 
annual increase since 1965. In both 1983 and 1984, prices 
of the goods and services which comprise the output of the 
business sector posted the smallest gains since 1967. 

Business payrolls numbered about 84.3 million positions 
in 1984, compared with 80.6 million in 1983. 


Nonfarm business 


Nonfarm business is nearly as large as the business sector, 
because farm employment accounts for only 3.5 percent of 
the business total. However, the weather and changes in 
foreign supplies of and demand for agricultural commodities 
often lead to wide swings in farm productivity and related 
measures. By focusing on the nonfarm portion of the busi- 
ness sector, analysts can study data which are unaffected 
by these external influences, but which are nearly as com- 
prehensive as the business measures. In 1984, nonfarm busi- 
ness productivity increased 2.7 percent, as output grew 8.5 


Table 1. Changes in productivity and related measures 
eight quarters after the trough of postwar recessions 
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Table 2. Hours by industry, fourth-quarter 1982 and 
fourth-quarter 1984 


Hours (billions) | Annualized rate 


of growth 
4984 Iv | 1982 IV-1984 IV 
(percent) 


Industry 


Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 


Non-goods producing 
Transportation, communications, and 
public utilities 
Trade 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate 
Services 


SU eS) Co Oe 
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percent and hours of all persons engaged in the sector in- 
creased 5.7 percent. As in the more comprehensive business 
sector, growth was much stronger during the first two 
quarters. 

Hourly compensation increased 4.1 percent, and real hourly 
compensation declined 0.1 percent over the year. Unit labor 
costs were 1.4 percent higher in 1984 than in 1983. As in 
the more comprehensive business sector, this gain was mod- 
est by historical standards; the increases in unit labor costs 
during 1983 and 1984 were the smallest since 1961-65, 
when gains were less than 0.6 percent each year. Prices of 
nonfarm output increased 3.1 percent in 1984, compared 
with a 3.2-percent advance in 1983. These were the smallest 
increases since 1972. 

The nonfarm business sector provided 81.3 million jobs 
in 1984, compared with 77.6 million during the previous 
year. 


Manufacturing 


Productivity increased 3.5 percent in manufacturing in 
1984, as output rose 10.5 percent and hours, 6.7 percent. 
The gains were the largest since the 1950’s. Unlike the more 
comprehensive business sectors, manufacturing showed vig- 
orous growth in productivity and output through the third 
quarter of 1984, but in the fourth quarter both measures 
declined. 

Hourly compensation increased 3.6 percent, compared 
with a 3.4-percent rise in 1983. These were the two smallest 
annual increases in hourly compensation since 1965. Cou- 
pled with the strong productivity gains, the modest increases 
in hourly compensation held unit labor costs in both years 
below those recorded in 1982; it was the first period of such 
decline since 1962—65. Real hourly compensation declined 
0.6 percent in 1984. 

Durable goods manufacturing, which accounts for about 
60 percent of all manufacturing employment, tends to be 
more volatile during periods of economic change. In 1984, 
output and employee hours in durables industries grew al- 
most three times as fast as in nondurables. Productivity also 
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increased faster in durable goods manufacturing, and unit 
labor costs fell more than 1.5 percent. The decline in these 
costs during 1983 and 1984 were the first such drops since 
the mid-1960’s. 

Total manufacturing employment averaged 29 million in 
1984, down slightly from the 21.4 million peak in 1979. 


Nonfinancial corporations 


Productivity increased 2.3 percent in nonfinancial cor- 
porations in 1984, compared with a 3.3-percent rise during 
1983. These concerns, which employ 70 percent of the 
business work force, include all corporations doing business 


in the United States with the exception of banks, brokers, 
and insurance companies. Output and hours grew strongly 
during 1984, while hourly compensation advanced mod- 
estly. Since 1980, nonfinancial corporations have registered 
progressively smaller annual increases in hourly compen- 
sation; in 1984, such outlays rose 3.5 percent. Again, the 
slowing of advances in hourly compensation has been re- 
flected in unit labor costs, which rose 1.1 percent in 1984 
and 0.8 percent in 1983. These were the smallest increases 
since 1961-65. 

Profits rose 37.3 percent in 1984, and profit per unit of 
output increased 25.9 percent. Prices rose a modest 3.0 


Chart 1. Productivity and related measures in four sectors of the economy, first-quarter 
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percent in the nonfinancial corporate sector, reflecting the 
dampened increases in unit labor costs, nonlabor costs, and 
profits. This advance and the 3.1-percent rise in 1983 were 
the smallest price gains for the sector since 1972. There 
were about 59 million employees of nonfinancial corpora- 
tions in 1984. 


Increase in hours 


The rebound from the trough of the recession has been 
felt in every segment of the economy. Hours of all persons 


' Annual changes in this article refer to movements in the average of 
the four quarterly values from one year to the next. This is not the same 
as comparing yearend (fourth-quarter) values from year to year. Both 
annual changes and changes from the same quarter of the preceding year 
can be found in tables 32 and 34 (respectively) of the Current Labor 
Statistics section of the Review. 


? Business sector output is equal to gross national product, less the rest- 
of-the-world sector, general government, output of paid employees of 
private households and nonprofit institutions, and the statistical discrepancy 
in computing the national income accounts. Corresponding exclusions are 
also made in labor input. 


FOOTNOTES 


(employment multiplied by average weekly hours) grew at 
a 4.2-percent annual rate over the eight-quarter period. The 
most rapid growth occurred in the construction industry, 
which is part of the goods-producing sector. Hours in these 
businesses increased at a 5.6-percent annual rate during the 
recovery, compared with a 3.6-percent rate of growth among 
non-goods producers. The smallest gains were reported in 
mining (0.9 percent) and government enterprises (1.1 per- 
cent). Table 2 shows hours by industry for the fourth quar- 
ters of 1982 and 1984, as well as the compound annual rate 
of growth over the eight-quarter span. LJ 


3 Nonfarm business productivity growth averaged 2.0 percent from 1947 
to 1981; before 1973, growth averaged 2.5 percent annually, but subse- 
quently fell to only 0.6 percent a year. The slowdown in labor productivity 
growth has been long studied and discussed; see, for example, Jerome A. 
Mark and William H. Waldorf, ‘‘Multifactor productivity: a new BLS 
measure,’’ Monthly Labor Review, December 1983, pp. 3-15. 


4Employment continued to shift away from agriculture after World War 
II, and this movement of workers to highly productive industrial jobs 
contributed to rapid productivity growth. The percentage of business em- 
ployment in farms was 11.8 percent in 1954, 7.8 percent in 1964, 4.6 
percent in 1974, and 3.5 percent in 1984. 
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Hours at work increase 
relative to hours paid 


KENT KUNZE 


The ratio of hours at work to hours paid in nonagricultural 
establishments increased slightly in 1983, according to the 
latest Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of hours at work 
completed for production and nonsupervisory workers. (See 
table 1.) Output per hour (labor productivity) of all persons 
in nonfarm businesses increased 3.5 percent during 1983 
based on hours paid.'! When this measure is adjusted for 
the change in the ratio of hours at work to hours paid, it 
shows an annual increase of 3.1 percent.” 

Initiated by BLS in 1982, the Hours at Work Study now 
contains annual and quarterly data for the 1981-83 period. 
The ratio of hours at work to hours paid measures the time 
workers are actually on the job site or at the workplace 
compared with the hours for which they are paid. Paid hours 
include the paid leave time employees use: this comprises 
vacation time, sick leave, holidays, and other personal leave. 
Hours at work include rest periods and coffee breaks. For 
workers who received, say, 2 weeks of paid vacation, no 
paid sick leave, and 10 paid holidays the hours at work to 
hours paid ratio would be .923. 

The purpose of the survey is to compare differences in 
the trends and cyclical movements of total hours of labor 
input based on both an hours at work definition and an hours 
paid definition. The hours at work definition is more ap- 
propriate for measuring labor input as a factor of production 
and hence, more appropriate for inclusion in a measure of 
productivity change. On the one hand, the hours at work 
definition is often inaccurate if the data are collected based 
on a survey week (as in the case of the measures from the 
Current Establishment Statistics (CES) Survey), because hol- 
idays and other paid leave time may not be evenly distributed 
over the month. Hours paid measures, on the other hand, 
which are not as sensitive to the survey week, provide more 
consistent measures when the data are collected in this man- 
ner. 


Kent Kunze is an economist in the Office of Productivity and Technology, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Nonagricultural establishments 


During 1983, the ratio of hours at work to hours paid in 
nonagricultural establishments increased from .926 to .930 
(table 1). This increase reflects two different effects. One 
is the increase in overall employment (from 68.9 million in 
1982 to 69.4 million in 1983) which generally means a larger 
proportion of junior employees who do not receive as much 
paid leave time.* Consequently, the average hours at work 
as a percent of all hours paid per employee rose. 

The other effect—what is called a composition change— 
resulted from employment increasing faster in those indus- 
tries which have higher than average ratios of hours at work 
to hours paid. From 1982 to 1983 there was a shift from 
employment in manufacturing to nonmanufacturing. In 
manufacturing, which has a ratio of .914, employment ac- 
tually decreased in 1983 by about 300,000 workers, while 
for nonmanufacturing industries, with a ratio of .936, em- 
ployment increased by about 800,000 workers. 

Table 2 presents the quarterly changes in the ratio of hours 
at work to hours paid. While these ratios are of interest with 
respect to productivity measures, quarter-to-quarter changes 
are highly sensitive to seasonal patterns and therefore require 
seasonal adjustment. At present, as there are only 3 years 
of data, it is not possible to compute seasonal factors for 
the ratios. 


Manufacturing 


In manufacturing establishments, the ratio of hours at 
work to hours paid increased from .909 in 1982 to .914 in 
1983. However, the 1981 level was .912; thus, the 1983 
level was only slightly higher than the pre-1982 recession 
level. There was a similar pattern for both durable and 
nondurable manufacturing establishments. In durable man- 
ufacturing establishments, the ratio was .905 in 1982 and 
.911 in 1983; it was .907 in 1981. In nondurable manufac- 
turing establishments, the 1983 ratio was .918, compared 
with .916 in 1982; it was .920 in 1981. 

The largest absolute increase in the ratio of hours at work 
to hours paid among manufacturing industries in 1983 oc- 
curred in primary metals, which rose from .879 to .901. 
The largest absolute decrease was in instruments, which 
declined from .904 to .886. Of the 29 industry divisions in 
the survey, 11 experienced decreases in the ratio of hours 


Table 1. Ratio of hours at work to hours paid for production and nonsupervisory employees, by industry, 1981-83 
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he 2. Ratio of hours at work to hours paid for production and nonsupervisory workers, by quarter and industry, 1982 and 


Change, 1982-83 
Industry 


Nonagricultural business 
Mining 
Construction 


Stone, clay, glass 
Primary metals 
Fabricated metals 


Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical equipment 
Transportation equipment 
Instruments 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Nondurable : 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco 
Textile mills 


Printing and publishing 
Chemicals 

Petroleum and coal products 
Rubber and plastic products 
Leather 


Transportation 
Communications 

Electric, gas, water 
Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 

Finance, insurance, real estate 
Services 
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Table 3. Output per hour for nonfarm business and man 


Industry 


Nonfarm business 


Manufacturing 
Durable 
Nondurable 


ufacturing based on hours paid and hours at work, 1983! 


Percent change from same quarter a year ago Percent change 


1Changes in ratio of hours at work to hours paid are based on survey of production and nonsupervisory employees. Adjustment is applied to all the hours of all persons which includes 


supervisors, nonproduction workers, and proprietors. 


of work to hours paid; 18 had increases between 1982 and 
1983 as opposed to 21 decreases and 8 increases from 1981 
to 1982. Again these changes mostly reflect the cyclical 
nature of different industries caused by employers respond- 
ing to the changing economic conditions. 


Productivity measures 


As previously noted, the annual change in output per hour 
(labor productivity) in nonfarm business between 1982 and 
1983 was 3.5 percent by using the hours paid method and 
3.3 percent based on hours at work. (See table 3.) Similarly, 
for manufacturing, productivity based on hours paid in- 
creased 4.3 percent from 1982 to 1983; after adjusting for 
the change in hours at work to hours paid, the increase in 
output per hour at work was 3.8 percent. These comparisons 
indicate that seemingly small changes in the ratio translate 
into significant adjustments in productivity growth rates. 

As mentioned earlier, it is not possible to adjust quarterly 
changes in output per hour for the changes in the ratio of 
hours at work to hours paid because there are no seasonal 
factors presently available. However, changes from the same 
quarter a year ago will not be affected by seasonal fluctua- 
tions unless there is a change in seasonal patterns. Table 3 
shows there are differences between output per hour based 
on hours paid and hours at work compared with the same 
quarter a year ago. This is so for nonfarm business, total 
manufacturing, and durable and nondurable goods manu- 
facturing. The largest percent changes were generally in the 
third quarter and the smallest were in the first quarter. The 
largest single quarterly difference was for durable manu- 
facturing in the third quarter of 1983, when the hours at 
work labor productivity measure was 1.7 percentage points 
lower than the hours paid measure. The smallest difference 
was for nondurable manufacturing in the first quarter. [] 


FOOTNOTES 


'The difference between nonfarm and nonagricultural establishments is 
that the latter does not include agricultural services. 


?The adjustment to the BLS measure of multifactor productivity would 
be smaller. The annual growth rate in multifactor productivity resulting 
from the change in the ratio of hours at work to hours paid is equal to the 
percentage share of labor compensation in output (about 65 percent) times 
the change in the ratio. 
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3Similarly, during a recession junior employees are usually the first to 
be laid off and consequently the ratio of hours at work to hours paid goes 
up. See Kent Kunze ‘‘A new BLS survey measures the ratio of hours worked 
to hours paid,’’ Monthly Labor Review, June 1984, pp. 3-7. 


Occupational earnings and benefits 
in making nonelectrical machinery 


Occupational earnings in nonelectrical machinery manufac- 
turing industries varied considerably among 23 metropolitan 
areas surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in Novem- 
ber 1983.1 This was due, in part, to the diversity of skills 
required to manufacture a variety of products, ranging from 
hedge trimmers and meat grinders to large, complex en- 
gines, turbines, construction equipment, and oil drilling rigs. 
Occupations selected as representative of production jobs 
in these industries accounted for one-half of the 252,900 
production and related workers covered by the study. 

Among the jobs surveyed, tool and die makers usually 
had the highest hourly earnings in an area. Average pay in 
this occupation ranged from $10.40 an hour in Atlanta to 
$14.38 in Los Angeles—Long Beach, but typically was be- 
tween $11 and $13 an hour. In 6 of the 11 areas that could 
be compared, workers producing tools and dies for internal 
use (those employed in other than jobbing shops) averaged 
more than workers producing tools and dies for sale (those 
employed in jobbing shops). The differential was usually 5 
percent or less. 

Machine-tool operators on production work were the larg- 
est occupational group studied. They performed their work 
on conventional equipment or numerically controlled (N/c) 
machines, which use coded instructions to direct the ma- 
chine through a sequence of operations. Conventional op- 
erators were classified into three groups for wage study 
purposes. Operators who set up their own machines and 
perform a variety of operations to close tolerances (class A) 
averaged from $8.39 per hour in Atlanta to $13.24 in San 
Francisco—Oakland. Average earnings for the intermediate 
group of operators (class B) ranged from $7.31 in Atlanta 
to $11.37 in Milwaukee; and for operators who do routine 
and repetitive work but do not set up machines (class Cc), 


the averages ranged from $5.31 in Newark to $10.22 in 
Milwaukee. 

Average pay for operators of N/C machines who set up 
work and operate. machines ranged from $7.13 in Atlanta 
to $14.72 in Los Angeles—Long Beach. In 9 of 20 areas 
for which comparisons could be made, these N/C operators 
averaged more per hour than class A conventional machine- 
tool operators, and in eight other areas, their pay levels fell 
between the averages for class A and class B operators. 

Assemblers, the second largest employee group, usually 
accounted for between one-tenth and one-fourth of the pro- 
duction work force in an area. Average earnings for work 
requiring fitting of parts and decisions regarding proper per- 
formance of parts or units (class A) typically ranged between 
$9 and $11 an hour. Workers assembling in accordance with 
standard and prescribed procedures (class B) typically av- 
eraged between $7 and $9, while those performing short- 
cycle, repetitive assembling operations (class C) generally 
averaged between $6 and $8. 

Janitors, among the lowest paid occupations in the survey, 
averaged between $5.57 in New York and $10.08 in Detroit. 
They averaged less than $8 in 15 of the 22 areas for which 
data could be presented. 

Except in Milwaukee, nearly nine-tenths or more of the 
production workers were paid on a time-rated basis, usually 
under formal plans that provided a range of rates for specific 
occupations. In most areas, progression within individual 
ranges usually was based on length of service or a combi- 
nation of length of service and merit review. Incentive plans 
applied to two-fifths of the workers in Milwaukee, and to 
approximately one-tenth in Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
and Hartford. 

Pay levels rose 14.8 percent, or 5.0 percent a year, be- 
tween January 1981 and November 1983, according to an 
index developed for this survey series.” This contrasted sharply 
to the 10.2-percent annual rate recorded for the preceding 
3 years. The wage and salary component of the Bureau’s 
Employment Cost Index for durable goods manufacturing 
also showed a similar pattern—6.2 percent annually be- 
tween December 1980 and December 1983 and 9.1 percent 
between December 1977 and December 1980. 

As pay levels in nonelectrical machinery manufacturing 
increased at a slower pace, surveywide employment dropped 
36 percent—from 393,000 production workers in January 
1981 to 252,900 in November 1983. Proportionally, the 
declines were largest (50 to 59 percent) in Cleveland, Hous- 
ton, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, and Portland, and ranged from 
20 to 40 percent in 15 other areas. The only area reporting 
increased employment was Atlanta—up 19 percent to 2,827 
workers. 


Virtually all production workers covered by the survey 
were provided paid holidays, vacations, and several types 
of insurance plans. Most workers had provisions for 9 to 
12 holidays annually, and 1 or 2 weeks of vacation pay 
after 1 year of service, 2 or 3 weeks after 5 years, 3 weeks 
after 10 years, and 4 weeks or more after 20 years. In most 
of the areas, life, hospitalization, surgical, and basic medical 
insurance applied to nearly all production workers; while 
major medical, accidental death and dismemberment, and 
sickness and accident insurance covered at least a large 
majority. Retirement pension plans were available to four- 
fifths or more of the production workers in 16 areas, and 
to between one-half and three-fourths in the remaining seven 
areas. Employers typically paid the entire cost of the health, 
insurance, and pension plans. 

One-half of the production workers were in establish- 
ments with collective bargaining agreements covering a ma- 
jority of such workers. Most of the contracts were with the 
International Association of Machinists, the United Auto 
Workers, or the United Steelworkers of America. At least 
two-thirds of the production workers in Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, New York, San Francisco—Oakland, and St. 
Louis were covered by union contracts, compared with less 
than one-fifth of the workers in Denver—Boulder and 
Worcester. 

A comprehensive report on the survey—Industry Wage 
Survey: Nonelectrical Machinery, November 1983 (BLS Bul- 
letin 2229)—may be purchased from any of the Bureau’s 
regional sales offices or the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 20402. (] 


FOOTNOTES 


'The 23 areas for which data have been developed are Standard Met- 
ropolitan Statistical Areas as defined by the U.S. Office of Management 
and Budget through October 1979. They are: Northeast—Boston, Buf- 
falo, Hartford—New Britain—Bristol, Newark, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Worcester; South—Atlanta, Baltimore, Dallas—Fort Worth, 
Houston, and Tulsa; North Central—Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis—St. Paul, and St. Louis; and West—Denver—Boul- 
der, Los Angeles—Long Beach, Portland, and San Francisco—Oakland. 
Earnings data exclude premium pay for overtime and for work on week- 
ends, holidays, and late shifts. 


2Earnings trend data are limited to the 21 machinery centers surveyed 
since 1955. Tulsa was first studied in the winter 1970-71 and Atlanta in 
the 1973 study. The index is based on the straight-time hourly earnings 
of production workers in the following occupations: Assemblers (classes 
A, B, and C); maintenance electricians; inspectors (classes A, B, and C); 
janitors, porters, and cleaners; material handling laborers; production 
machine-tool operators (classes A, B, and Cc); production machinists; tool 
and die makers (other than jobbing); and class A hand welders. For accounts 
of the two previous studies, see Industry Wage Survey: Machinery Man- 
ufacturing, January 1981, and January 1 978, Bulletins 2124 and 2027, 
respectively (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982 and 1979). See also, ‘“Area 
pay levels vary widely in machinery manufacturing,’’ Monthly Labor Re- 
view, November 1979, pp. 51-52. 
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Major Agreements 
Expiring Next Month 


This list of selected collective bargaining agreements expiring in July is based on information 
from the Bureau’s Office of Wages and Industrial Relations. The list includes agreements covering 
1,000 workers or more. Private industry is arranged in order of Standard Industrial Classification. 


Employer and location Private industry Labor organization! 


Associated General Contractors of America, Inc. (Saginaw, MI) ........ Construction 

Missouri River Basin agreement (Interstate) ........- 2... cece eens Construction 

Mechanical Contractors Association (Utah) .............00 cece eae Construction Plumbers 

PPL AC TDC ENCHCLON) fe crntigrciet ee ee crac sc eine ces eet as Seles Food products Teamsters (Ind.) 

Anmstrong Rubber, Co, (interstate) gongs Gay a ehage ate faites sah Houde eters Rubber Workers 

Babcock and: Wilcox Con (interstate) ron oo. oe be es oases, onopane ones Fabricated metal products .... | Boilermakers 

ALTO COT. (ManItOW OCs WI)imy is macist ils 9,5 op susy « Seale axsllaio uae) «ca ele Fabricated metal products .... | Steelworkers 

Eltra‘Corp., Prestolite Division (Interstate) .. 0. en ee ee ewes es Electrical products Auto Workers 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., salaried employees (Interstate) .......... Electrical products Westinghouse Independent Salaried 
Unions (Ind.) 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. (Interstate) ....... 0.0.0.0. cece ee eee Electrical products 

MI MOOLC OTD a Sk Paul MI csc nts) scare uanientn ay avo gdbndcisl, « Pagar e tame venture Electrical products 

Hughes Helicopter Corp. (Los Angeles, CA). 25.0 cc ee ee oe Electrical products 

Rockwell International, Automotive Group (Interstate) ............... Transportation equipment .... | Auto Workers 

Jacksonville Shipyards, Inc. (Jacksonville, FL) ......-.20.0ee0eeeee Transportation equipment .... | Boilermakers 

Farchild Republic:Co, (Farmingdale, (NY) 4.40.1 s1s.2)c09F wisue arvieiein en «0 2 Transportation equipment .... | Machinists 

Paclontimer Comat hOrand OR Miter Ga cece eater aie ayn <0) 6.46 ards oy Bb ace Transportation equipment .... | Machinists 

Western’ Union Telegraph Co. (Interstate). 250.07. sae de ce ee ee Communication Telegraph Workers 

New York State Electric and Gas Corp. (New York) .............05. Utilities Electrical Workers (IBEW) 

Pennsylvania Power and Light Co. (Pennsylvania) .................. Utilities Electrical Workers (IBEW) 

Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric Co. (Ohio) .................. Electrical Workers (IBEW) 

Jewel, A&P, Dominick’s, Eagle Discount, Kohl’s (Chicago, Ll) ........ Food and Commercial Workers .. . 


East Bay Restaurant Association, Inc. (San Francisco, CA) ............ Hotel Employees and Restaurant 
Employees 


Arizona: Phoenix Police: Department’ ).\-\>,.jae Rice satis ees a Phoenix Law Enforcement 
Association (Ind.) 
California: Riverside County, support services ............0..0005 General government Supporting Services Unit 
Orange County, supervisory management unit ........... General government Orange County Employees 
Association 
Orange County .clericaljunit sircigul oe intent btn aac de General government Orange County Employees 


Association 
OrangeiCotinty general Unit ica: 28) nse sa calxined slacdat tow ie wate General government Orange County Employees 
Association 


Kansas: Wichita Board of Education, teachers and professionals .... . Education Association (Ind.) 


Cleveland Regional Transit Authority, operators .......... Transit Union 


‘Affiliated with AFL-CIO except where noted as independent (Ind.). 
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Number of 
workers 


Number of 
workers 


1,200 


2,050 
1,200 


3,050 


2,850 


2,950 
2,500 


Developments in 
Industrial Relations 


Pan Am accords 


In talks involving four unions, Pan American Airways 
won some contract changes designed to reverse its unprof- 
itable operation. The company has lost more than $750 
million since 1980, which it attributed primarily to the growth 
of lower cost foreign and domestic competitors as a result 
of the deregulation of the industry. 

The first settlement involved 1,500 members of the Air 
Line Pilots Association. The 32-month agreement, running 
to August 31, 1987, provided for payment of the scheduled 
26-percent pay increase the pilots had forgone in 1982 to 
aid Pan Am. This will be accomplished in stages, over the 
term. 

Later, 6,000 members of the Transport Workers Union 
struck after rejecting a Pan Am offer that included a 20- 
percent pay increase over 3 years, including the 14.5-percent 
in scheduled wage increases that had been deferred from 
1982. The stoppage lost some effect when the pilots im- 
mediately crossed the picket lines and continued flying. 
Afterward, the 800-member Flight Engineers International 
Association returned to work, leaving only the 6,000-mem- 
ber International Association of Flight Attendants and 6,200- 
member Teamsters units off the job in support of the Trans- 
port Workers. However, an increasing number of the flight 
attendants returned to work after Pan Am began hiring re- 
placements for the attendants and fired 157 of them for 
refusing to resume work. This led the leaders of the flight 
attendants’ union to order all the attendants to return to 
work, and a few days later, the Transport Workers agreed 
on a contract. 

A factor in the union’s decision to settle was the dwindling 
support from the other unions. Another factor was concem 
over the possibility of permanent cuts in employment. Early 
in the strike, Pan Am had sold commissary operations in 
several cities, ending employment for 700 members of the 
Transport Workers union. Chief union negotiator John Ker- 
rigan said, ‘‘The issue is whether continuation of the strike 
is in the interest of our members. We believe it is not.’’ He 
explained that a prolonged strike would inflict “‘heavy losses’’ 
to both sides and could result in the ‘‘total destruction of 
both.”’ 

‘Developments in Industrial Relations’ is prepared by George Ruben of 


the Division of Developments in Labor-Management Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and is largely based on information from secondary sources. 


The accord provided for: 


e Wage increases of 5 percent on January 1 and November 
1 of 1985 and in November of 1986 and 1987. The 20- 
percent total increase included the 1982 deferred amount 
of 14.5 percent, which the union had contended should 
have been restored in total on January 1, 1985. 

e One-time bonuses of $1,000 for mechanics, dispatchers, 
and flight simulators and $600 for other workers, payable 
in November 1985. 

e A new pay progression schedule requiring new workers 
to serve for 7 years before attaining the maximum rate 
for their grade. Previously, they waited 3 or 4 years. 

e Broadening of job assignments to permit greater utiliza- 
tion of employee skills. 

e Adoption of a new pension plan financed by company 
payments equal to 3.5 percent of employee earnings plus 
company stock equal to 2 percent of the earnings. Ad- 
dition of $5,000 or $10,000 bonuses to induce employees 
to retire early. 

e New jobs, as they open, for the 700 former commissary 
workers or optional severance payments ranging from 
$10,000 to $30,000. All of these employees on the payroll 
on January 1, 1986, will be guaranteed permanent em- 
ployment. 

e Cuts in health insurance benefits, and a new requirement 
that workers pay part of premium costs. 

e Permission for Pan Am to hire workers for a 5-day work- 
week of 5 hours per day, at reduced pay rates, to help 
with operating peaks. These part-timers cannot exceed 15 
percent of the workers in the Transport Workers’ bar- 
gaining unit. 

Following the Transport Workers settlement, the Flight 

Attendants agreed to a 3-year contract that included: 


e A 21.5-percent pay increase over the term, including a 
12-percent pay increase scheduled under prior agreements 
but deferred to aid the company. 

e A new “‘B scale’’ pay progression schedule for new em- 
ployees under which they will start at $784 a month (com- 
pared with the previous $1,236 starting rate) and remain 
below the rates for workers already on the payroll. 

e A new provision permitting Pan Am to hire up to 150 
foreign nationals for flights beginning and ending outside 
the United States. These attendants, who would not be 
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members of the union, would be paid $225 to $773 a 

month, compared with a range of $1,900 to $2,250 for 

union members already on the payroll, according to a 

union official. 

Bargaining was continuing with the 6,000 reservations, 
fuel haulers, and other types of workers represented by the 
Teamsters. 


Kaiser employees accept concession contract 


In a move to aid Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corp. 
in overcoming operating losses, 6,500 members of the United 
Steelworkers union agreed to a new 3-year contract that 
reduced their compensation by an average of $4.50 an hour. 
Kaiser, which lost $53.9 million in 1984, attributed its fi- 
nancial difficulties to depressed conditions in the world alu- 
minum market, poor results from aluminum futures, and 
high energy costs. According to the company, it was losing 
15 cents on every pound of aluminum produced at its Mead, 
WA, smelter. 

The contract was effective April 1, superseding the bal- 
ance of a 3-year accord that had been scheduled to expire 
in May 1986. It established a plan to give the employees 
shares of a new issue of Kaiser Aluminum stock that will 
be held in trust and redeemable at $50 a share upon retire- 
ment or termination. Employees also may choose to keep 
the shares and receive annual dividends of $5 a share. The 
shares are nonvoting, but the union was given one seat on 
Kaiser’s board of directors. According to a union official, 
the value of the shares will equal 85 percent of the wage 
and benefit cuts. 

The $4.50 an hour concession consisted of a cut in hourly 
wages averaging $1.84, cuts in paid vacations and health 
benefits, and elimination of three paid holidays. The pro- 
vision for automatic quarterly cost-of-living pay adjustments 
was revised to provide | cent an hour for each 0.3-point 
rise in the Consumer Price Index (was 0.26 point) and the 
money will be applied to stock purchases. At the time of 
settlement, pay at Kaiser’s 12 facilities ranged from $11.40 
to $14.76 an hour and averaged $13.11. 

At plants in the Northwest, Kaiser was continuing efforts 
to minimize energy costs by negotiating with the Bonneville 
Power Administration on long-term credits against electric- 
ity bills in return for extensive conservation measures. The 
12 facilities are located in Washington, Louisiana, West 
Virginia, and Ohio. 


Steel workers forgo increases for profit sharing 


About 2,900 employees of Bethlehem Steel Corp.’s un- 
profitable bar, rod, and wire plants in Johnstown, PA, and 
Lackawanna, NY, have agreed to wage and benefit conces- 
sions in exchange for preferred stock and a profit-sharing 
plan. According to the president of United Steelworkers 
Local 2632 in Lackawanna, the company would probably 
have closed the operations if the workers had not accepted 
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the modifications of the current agreement, which runs to 
July 31, 1986. 

Under the accord, the workers will no longer receive 
incentive pay. Instead, they could receive the ‘‘first dollar’ 
of daily incentive earnings from a profit-sharing plan and 
they will receive shares of preferred Bethlehem stock equiv- 
alent to the balance of daily incentive earnings. 

They also will receive preferred stock (which will be 
given to them at age 62) equivalent to the other concessions, 
which include: 


e Elimination of 2 weeks of paid vacation, beginning in 
1986. 

e Termination of dental and vision care insurance, effective 
July 1, 1985. 

e Elimination of an earnings protection plan, under which 
employees bumped into lower paying jobs received tem- 
porary pay supplements. 

e Reduction of Sunday work pay to time and one-quarter 
(from time and one-half) and holiday work pay to double 
time (from double time and one-half). 

e Reduction of shift premium pay. 

e Broadened job assignments to permit better utilization of 
the work force. 

e Elimination of a provision of the 1983 contract calling 
for restoration in 1986 of a $1.20 an hour cut in wages 
and benefits. 


The accord also provided for lump-sum payments to in- 
duce older employees to retire by July 31, 1985. The pay- 
ments range from $4,800 for workers age 61 years and 1 
month to $400 for those age 62 or over. 

Despite the concessions, more than 500 of the 2,900 
workers were expected to lose their jobs as part of the effort 
to reduce costs. More than 400 of the 800 nonunion salaried 
employees also were expected to be terminated. 

In the legal area, Bethlehem settled a lawsuit by agreeing 
to make no postretirement changes in life insurance pro- 
grams for retired supervisory employees and to establish a 
new health care plan for the retirees and their dependents. 
The settlement, which covered nearly 20,000 retirees, was 
initiated by a retiree (later joined by 3,000 others) who 
contended that Bethlehem had broken a pledge to continue 
the health benefits after they retired. The settlement does 
require retirees to begin paying a premium, fixed for life, 
toward the cost of the coverage. 


Steel producer seeks protection under Chapter 11 


Wheeling-Pittsburgh Steel Corp., the industry’s seventh 
largest producer, filed for protection under Chapter 11 of 
the Federal Bankruptcy Code. The move to continue op- 
erating under court protection from creditors came after the 
United Steelworkers union refused to accept a debt restruc- 
turing plan. The union had apparently agreed to accept cuts 
in wages and benefits to aid the ailing company, but objected 
to a lenders’ demand for a lien on Wheeling-Pittsburgh’s 


$300 million of current assets. The union leaders apparently 

believed that the stretch-out of principal payments and some 
reduction in interest payments to the lending institutions 
were not enough to save the company, which would leave 
the union in an untenable position if the company were 
subsequently liquidated. 

After the filing, Wheeling-Pittsburgh announced that it 
would start bargaining soon with the Steelworkers on re- 
ducing wage and benefit costs, which average about $21.40 
an hour. (Under the proposed debt restructuring plan, these 
costs would have been cut to about $19.) If the required 
bargaining is unsuccessful, the parties will move into largely 
untested areas of the 1984 amendments to the Bankruptcy 
Code. One is a provision requiring that a company may 
only propose contract modifications that are ‘‘necessary to 
assure that all creditors, debtors and other affected parties 
are treated fairly and equitably.’’ Another allows the bank- 
ruptcy court to terminate a labor agreement if it finds that 
the union has rejected concessions ‘‘without good cause.”’ 

A complicating factor was the possibility that Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh would terminate its pension plan, which might 
require the Federal Pension Benefit Guarantee Corporation 
to assume payments to the 10,000 retirees. A company 
official said that Wheeling-Pittsburgh would be unable to 
make a scheduled $60 million payment to its pension fund 
in the fourth quarter. 

The company employs about 8,200 workers at nine mills 
in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio. 


Union uses apprentices as organizers 


In an effort to help reverse the general decline in union 
membership, the Sheet Metal Workers union is experi- 
menting with using apprentices as organizers. Union pres- 
ident Edward J. Carlough said prospects for success were 
good because apprentices are in the same young age group 
as the employees targeted for organizing, and “‘unions 
haven’t been speaking the language of the young.”’ 

Under the national 3-month pilot program, financed by 
the Sheet Metal and Air Conditioning Contractors’ N ational 
Association and the union, 200 fourth-year apprentices will 
work full time on organizing. The goal is to extend the 
apprentice program to 5 years, with the entire third year 
devoted to organizing. This would put an estimated 2,000 
apprentice-organizers in the field. 

The new organizing approach was initiated in Atlanta, 
GA, where some apprentices volunteered to recruit new 
members on their own time after attending an organizing 
seminar. 


Tuna cannery moves against foreign competitors 


A tuna fish canning company and the United Industrial 
Workers Union and the Seafarers International Union agreed 
on a plan for competing with foreign firms, which have won 
control of the domestic tuna market. The first part of the 
plan came when the 1,400 workers of the cannery, located 


in Terminal Island, ca, agreed to wage and benefit reduc- 
tions to narrow the cost advantage of overseas competitors. 
The cannery is owned by Pan Pacific, a division of C.H.B. 
Foods, Inc., which indicated that it would open a cannery 
closed for 3 years if the plan is successful, providing jobs 
for 1,000 workers. 

The second part of the plan is a joint advertising campaign 
emphasizing that Pan Pacific is the only tuna canned ex- 
clusively in the United States. Reportedly, employment in 
the domestic tuna industry has declined from 15,000 to 
3,000 workers in California and Puerto Rico, which union 
and industry officials attribute to the lower costs of foreign 
processors stemming, in part, from subsidies from their 
governments. 


Budd workers get lump-sum payments 


More than 6,000 employees of the Budd Co. were covered 
by a settlement that provided lump-sum payments rather 
than the wage increases they had received under past agree- 
ments. The first payment was a flat $180 per employee, to 
be followed by annual payments each April equal to 2 per- 
cent of the individual’s earnings during the preceding 12 
months. In another change, the provision for automatic 
quarterly cost-of-living pay adjustments was revised to pro- 
vide for the accrued amounts to be paid in lump sums at 
the end of each quarter. Previously, the allowance was in- 
cluded in regular weekly paychecks. Also, the entire pay- 
ment for the third quarter and 2 cents per hour from each 
of the other quarterly payments will be diverted to help meet 
the cost of benefits. 

Other terms negotiated by the Auto Workers included an 
additional paid holiday, a $2.05 increase in future retirees’ 
monthly pension rate for each year of credited service and 
a 50-cent increase for current retirees and two $125 lump- 
sum payments to current retirees. 

The accord also broadened the number of health insurance 
coverage options and added cost control provisions similar 
to the General Motors Corp. settlement with the union (see 
Monthly Labor Review, November 1984, pp. 46-49). The 
six Budd plants, which produce equipment for the auto 
industry, are located in Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 


California Nurses Association settles 


A threatened strike by 5,100 nurses in Northern California 
was averted when Kaiser Permanente, which provides health 
care services, and the California Nurses Association agreed 
on a contract. Kaiser had been seeking several concessions, 
including a 20-percent pay cut, but the accord only provided 
for one—elimination of one of two premium pay options 
for nurses who work on a holiday. 

The contract which runs to December 1, 1987, provides 
for an initial pay increase of 4 percent, followed by increases 
of 5 percent in January 1986 and 4 percent a year later. 
Other terms included a new annuity plan permitting em- 
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ployees to defer up to 20 percent of their income, thus 
sheltering the income from taxes; a requirement that retired 
nurses must now have 15 years of service to be eligible for 
supplemental medicare coverage; and elimination of the 90- 
day limit on carryover of sick leave from year to year. 


DuPont’s ‘early out’ offer successful 


Nearly twice the expected number of DuPont Co. em- 
ployees have accepted an early retirement offer, posing some 


difficulties for the company. DuPont had expected 6,500 
workers to accept the offer, which was made to streamline 
operations (see Monthly Labor Review, April 1985, p. 61). 

DuPont vice president John R. Mallory called the program 
a ‘‘huge success,’’ but admitted that the company will lose 
some people it wanted to keep. Company officials said that 
the unexpectedly large number of departures would force 
DuPont to hire employees in certain areas and that some 
key employees had been induced to stay through bonuses 
and raises. C] 


A note on communications 


The Monthly Labor Review welcomes communications that supplement, 
challenge, or expand on research published in its pages. To be considered 
for publication, communications should be factual and analytical, not po- 
lemical in tone. Communications should be addressed to the Editor-in- 
Chief, Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department 


of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212. 
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Book Reviews 


Labor transformation in one industry 


The Electrical Workers: A History of Labor at General 
Electric and Westinghouse, 1923-1960. By Ronald 
W. Schatz. Champaign, IL, The University of Illinois 
Press, 1983. 279 pp. $22.95. 


Ronald W. Schatz’s book is a fascinating history of 37 
years of labor relations in the two largest electrical com- 
panies in the United States. This history not only details the 
organization of the unions but also discusses the philo- 
sophical ideology of the unions’ leaders. 

In many ways electrical workers are a group apart from 
other American workers. In the early 1920’s, they were 
involved in creating products that were on the leading edge 
of technology. Their skills were many and varied—from 
the molding of huge electrical turbines to the winding of 
gossamer wires into electrical coils, from sheet metal craft- 
ing of generator housings to assembly-line work on electrical 
appliances. Men performed the heavier tasks, women, much 
of the delicate work. 

Early in the period studied, electrical workers turned to 
labor organizations to represent them in their quest for a 
better working life. Interestingly, General Electric (GE) and 
Westinghouse did not discourage union representation. 
Electrical company managers adopted a “‘corporatist’’ phi- 
losophy of managing—that management should strike a 
balance between the interests of the stockholders and the 
workers and not subjugate one to the benefit of the other. 
Thus, GE and Westinghouse ‘‘fashioned a set of labor pol- 
icies intended to achieve the unity of labor and capi- 
tale. 

Paradoxically, the labor organization that resulted from 
the benevolent management policies was heavily influenced 
by Communist and Socialist officers. That organization, the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 
(UE), got its start at GE plants in Schenectady, NY, and Lynn, 
MA, and Westinghouse factories in East Pittsburgh and Phil- 
adelphia, PA, in the early 1930’s. The founders were men 
like James Matles, head of the metals branch of the Com- 
munist-led Steel and Metal Workers Industrial Union; Hor- 
ace Hunt, a member of the Communist party in Erie, PA; 
Frederick Steele, who represented the Communist-led Trade 
Union Unity League; and George Bush, a veteran Socialist 
community leader in East Pittsburgh. 


Another founder, James Carey, had been a leader in a 
Philco Corp. local union in Philadelphia. Carey was a staunch 
anti-Communist, but acquiesced in the political beliefs of 
the others at the formation of the union. He became president 
of the United Electrical Workers, with Matles as director 
of organizing, and several other avowed Communists in 
leadership positions in the union. 

Initially, the United Electrical Workers unsuccessfully 
sought a charter from the American Federation of Labor. 
The AFL told Carey to enroll his members with the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (IBEW). But when 
the IBEW offered nonvoting ‘‘Class B’’ membership to Carey, 
he refused. The United Electrical Workers later became an 
affiliate of the Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO). 

In the book’s preface, Schatz points out that his research 
showed that the Communist-led unions did not slow down 
war production during World War II. This “‘revelation’’ is 
well-documented with statements of the ‘‘change of heart’’ 
of the Communist union leaders after Nazi Germany invaded 
the Soviet Union. Prior to the invasion, when Germany and 
the Soviet Union had a ‘‘nonaggression’’ pact in force, 
Communist union leaders obstructed war production in- 
tended for Britain on the grounds that the United States was 
supporting an ‘‘imperialist war.”’ 

After World War II, and with the advent of the cold war, 
Communist union leaders began to have problems. A pro- 
vision of the Taft-Hartley Act required union officers to 
sign an affidavit stating that they were not members of the 
Communist party. Many UE officers refused to sign the 
affidavits. Opposition to Communist presence in unions also 
came from the Catholic church and from anti-Communists 
within the unions. 

In 1949, James Carey formed a rival union, the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers 
(IUE) which was chartered by the clo, while the UE was 
expelled from the Federation because of alleged Communist 
domination. The IUE and UE then embarked on certification 
campaigns to gain control of the local unions. The resulting 
strife left the two unions in command of fewer workers than 
the UE had represented before the split. Other unions such 
as the Machinists (IAM), the Auto Workers (UAW), the Elec- 
trical Workers (IBEW), and the Teamsters (IBT) gained rep- 
resentation rights over some of the former UE locals. The 
fractionation of the union allowed the electrical companies 
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to redesign jobs and manufacturing facilities and ultimately 
to disperse their facilities around the Nation, rather than 
concentrating them in the Northeast. Another result of the 
unions’ weakness emerged as ‘‘Boulwareism,”’ a bargaining 
strategy in which an employer attempts to persuade the 
employees that his or her initial offer is in their best interests, 
thus bypassing the union, and changes this offer only if he 
or she receives new information or persuasive arguments 
from the union. 

Author Schatz has developed many other themes in his 
presentation, such as the role of women in the unions, sen- 
iority, and incentive pay. A criticism of the Industrial Re- 
lations Research Association’s book of 1980, Collective 
Bargaining: Contemporary American Experience, was that 
the day-to-day life in the workplace and practices in the 
work settings were virtually ignored. That should not be a 
criticism of this book. 


—JAMES K. MCCOLLUM 


Associate Professor 
University of Alabama, Huntsville 
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Economic Council of Canada, Connections: An Energy Strategy 
for the Future. Ottawa, Ontario, Economic Council of Can- 
ada, 1985, 207 pp. $9.95, Canada; $11.95, other countries. 


Jobin, Jacques, Farm Income Instability on the Prairies. Ottawa, 
Ontario, Economic Council of Canada, 1984, 116 pp. (Dis- 
cussion Paper, 273.) 

Lee, Chinkook and David W. Culver, ‘‘Agricultural Develop- 
ment in Three Asian Countries: A Comparative Analysis,”’ 
Agricultural Economics Research, Winter 1985, pp. 8-13. 

“‘Proceedings from the Annual Meeting of the American Agri- 
cultural Economics Association, Heldin Ithaca, N.Y., Aug. 


5-8, 1984,’’ American Journal of Agricultural Economics, 
December 1984, pp. 541-967. 


Economic and social statistics 

Chiappori, Pierre-André, ‘‘Distribution of Income and the ‘Law 
of Demand,’’’ Econometrica, January 1985, pp. 109-27. 

Engels, Richard A. and Richard L. Forstall, ‘‘Metropolitan Areas 
Dominate Growth Again,’’ American Demographics, April 
1985, beginning on p. 22. 
Levy, Frank and Richard C. Michel, ‘*‘Are Baby Boomers Sel- 
fish?’’ American Demographics, April 1985, pp. 38-41. 
Potscher, Benedikt M. and Ingmar R. Prucha, A Class of Par- 
tially Adaptive One-Step m-Estimators for the Nonlinear 
Regression Model. College Park, MD, University of Mary- 
land, Department of Economics and Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, 1985, 30 pp. 

The Japan Institute of Labour, Japanese Working Life Profile: 
Statistical Aspects. Tokyo, Japan, 1985, 80 pp. 
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Education 

Furth, Dorotea, ‘‘Beyond Compulsory Schooling: Problems of 
the 16-19 Year Olds,’’ The ozcp Observer, January 1985, 
pp. 7-11. 

Istance, David, ‘‘Continuity and Change,’’ The ogcD Observer, 
January 1985, pp. 11-13. 

Lowe, John, ‘‘Quality in Education: More Than a New Watch- 
word,”’ The oEcD Observer, January 1985, pp. 4—6. 


Stanley, William B., ed., Issues in Social Studies Education— 
A 50-Year Retrospective: ‘‘Indoctrination and the Study of 
Social Problems: A Re-Examination of the 1930s Debate in 
the Social Frontiers,’’ by S. Samuel Shermis and James L. 
Barth; ‘“‘Commitment to Values and the Study of Social Prob- 
lems in Citizenship Education,’’ by James P. Shaver, Social 
Education, March 1985, pp. 190-97. 


Health and safety 

Aaron, Henry J. and William B. Schwartz, ‘‘Hospital Cost Con- 
trol: A Bitter Pill to Swallow,’’ Harvard Business Review, 
March—April 1985, pp. 160-67. 


Edmondson, Brad, ‘‘The Home Health Care Market,’ American 
Demographics, April 1985, beginning on p. 28. 

Gelb, Betsy D., ‘‘Preventive Medicine and Employee Produc- 
tivity,’’ Harvard Business Review, March—April 1985, be- 
ginning on p. 12. 

Verbrugge, Lois M. and Jennifer H. Madans, ‘“‘Women’s Roles 
and Health,’’ American Demographics, March 1985, pp. 36— 
39. 


U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Projections of 
Physician Supply in the U.S., March 1985. Rockville, MD, 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Public Health 
Services, Health Resources and Services Administration, Bu- 
reau of Health Professions, Office of Data Analysis and Man- 
agement, 1985, 39 pp. (ODAM Report, No. 3-85.) 


Industrial relations 


Australian Department of Employment and Industrial Rela- 
tions, ‘‘A Comparison of Trade Union Response to Tech- 
nological Change in Britain and Australia,’’ by Ray Markey, 
Work and People, Vol. 10, No. 2, 1984, pp. 29-37. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


This section of the Review presents the principal statistical series 
collected and calculated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. A brief 
introduction to each group of tables provides definitions, notes on 
the data, sources, and other material usually found in footnotes. 

Readers who need additional information are invited to consult 
the BLs regional offices listed on the inside front cover of this issue 
of the Review. Some general notes applicable to several series are 
given below. 


Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly and quarterly data are adjusted to 
eliminate the effect of such factors as climatic conditions, industry pro- 
duction schedules, opening and closing of schools, holiday buying periods, 
and vacation practices, which might otherwise mask short-term movements 
of the statistical series. Tables containing these data are identified as ‘‘sea- 
sonally adjusted.’’ Seasonal effects are estimated on the basis of past 
experience. When new seasonal factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for several preceding years. 
Seasonally adjusted labor force data in tables 3-8 were revised in the 
February 1985 issue of the Review, to reflect experience through 1984. 
Beginning in January 1980, the BLS introduced two major modifications 
in the seasonal adjustment methodology for labor force data. First, the 
data are being seasonally adjusted with a new procedure called X—11/ 
ARIMA, which was developed at Statistics Canada as an extension of the 
standard X-11 method. A detailed description of the procedure appears 
in The X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment Method by Estela Bee Dagum 
(Statistics Canada Catalogue No. 12—564E, January 1983). The second 
change is that seasonal factors are now being calculated for use during the 
first 6 months of the year, rather than for the entire year, and then are 
calculated at mid-year for the July-December period. Revisions of his- 
torical data continue to be made only at the end of each calendar year. 
Annual revision of the seasonally adjusted payroll data shown in tables 
11, 13, 15, and 17 were made in July 1984 using the X—11 ARIMA seasonal 
adjustment methodology. New seasonal factors for productivity data in 
tables 29 and 30 are usually introduced in the September issue. Seasonally 
adjusted indexes and percent changes from month to month and from 


Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Employment situation dune 7 


Producer Price Index June 14 May 
Consumer Price Index June 20 May 
Real earnings June 20 


Productivity and costs: 
Nonfinancial corporations 


Nonfarm business and manufacturing . . . 
Major collective bargaining settlements . . . . 


Employment Cost index 
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Perlod Period Release Period 
date covered covered date covered 
May ul 


quarter to quarter are published for numerous Consumer and Producer 
Price Index series. However, seasonally adjusted indexes are not published 
for the U.S. average All Items cri. Only seasonally adjusted percent changes 
are available for this series. 


Adjustments for price changes. Some data are adjusted to eliminate the 
effect of changes in price. These adjustments are made by dividing current 
dollar values by the Consumer Price Index or the appropriate component 
of the index, then multiplying by 100. For example, given a current hourly 
wage rate of $3 and a current price index number of 150, where 1967 = 100, 
the hourly rate expressed in 1967 dollars is $2 ($3/150 x 100 = $2). The 
resulting values are described as ‘‘real,’’ ‘‘constant,’’ or ‘‘1967”’ dollars. 


Availability of information. Data that supplement the tables in this section 
are published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in a variety of sources. 
Press releases provide the latest statistical information published by the 
Bureau; the major recurring releases are published according to the schedule 
given below. More information from household and establishment surveys 
is provided in Employment and Earnings, a monthly publication of the 
Bureau. Comparable household information is published in a two-volume 
data book—Labor Force Statistics Derived From the Current Population 
Survey, Bulletin 2096. Comparable establishment information appears in 
two data books—Employment and Earnings, United States, and Employ- 
ment and Earnings, States and Areas, and their annual supplements. More 
detailed information on wages and other aspects of collective bargaining 
appears in the monthly periodical, Current Wage Developments. More 
detailed price information is published each month in the periodicals, the 
cpl Detailed Report and Producer Prices and Price Indexes. 


Symbols 


p = preliminary. To improve the timeliness of some series, pre- 
liminary figures are issued based on representative but in- 
complete returns. 


r = revised. Generally, this revision reflects the availability of 
later data but may also reflect other adjustments. 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


MLR table 
number 


August 2 July 
August 9 July 
August 22 July 


August 22 July 


August 27 2nd quarter 
2nd quarter 
1st half 


2nd quarter 


EMPLOYMENT DATA FROM THE HOUSEHOLD SURVEY 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are obtained from the Current 
Population Survey, a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The sample consists of about 59,500 households selected 
to represent the U.S population 16 years of age and older. House- 
holds are interviewed on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
‘the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all civilians who worked for pay any 
time during the week which includes the 12th day of the month or who 
worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in a family-operated enterprise and 
(2) those who were temporarily absent from their regular jobs because of 
illness, vacation, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. Members of the 
Armed Forces stationed in the United States are also included in the em- 
ployed total. A person working at more than one job is counted only in 
the job at which he or she worked the greatest number of hours. 


Unemployed persons are those who did not work during the survey 
week, but were available for work except for temporary illness and had 
looked for jobs within the preceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff or waiting to start new jobs within 
the next 30 days are also counted among the unemployed. The overall 
unemployment rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of 
the labor force, including the resident Armed Forces. The unemployment 


rate for all civilian workers represents the number unemployed as a percent 
of the civilian labor force. 

The labor force consists of all employed or unemployed civilians plus 
members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. Persons not 
in the labor force are those not classified as employed or unemployed, 
this group includes persons who are retired, those engaged in their own 
housework, those not working while attending school, those unable to 
work because of long-term illness, those discouraged from seeking work 
because of personal or job market factors, and those who are voluntarily 
idle. The noninstitutional population comprises all persons 16 years of 
age and older who are not inmates of penal or mental institutions, sani- 
tariums, or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy, and members of the 
Armed Forces stationed in the United States. The labor force participation 
rate is the proportion of the noninstitutional population that is in the labor 
force. The employment-population ratio is total employment (including 
the resident Armed Forces) as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a decennial census, adjustments 
are made in the Current Population Survey figures to correct for estimating 
errors during the preceding years. These adjustments affect the compara- 
bility of historical data presented in table 1. A description of these ad- 
justments and their effect on the various data series appear in the Explanatory 
Notes of Employment and Earnings. 

Data in tables 2-8 are seasonally adjusted, based on the seasonal ex- 
perience through December 1984. 


1. Employment status of the noninstitutional population, 16 years and over, selected years, 1950-84 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Noninsti- 


Labor force 
aes eo oe ee | Unemployed | 


tutional 
population 


Percent of 


population Percent of 


Not in 
Resident Percent of labor force 
Armed Se labor 
population Forces Total cultural 
industries 


106,164 63,377 : 60,087 Q 58,918 51,758 : 42,787 
111,747 67,087 H 64,234 : 62,170 55,722 : 44,660 
119,106 71,489 : 67,639 : 65,778 ' 60,318 : 46,617 


128,459 76,401 ‘ 73,034 : 71,088 66,726 s 52,058 


130,180 77,892 : 75,017 : 72,895 : 68,915 : 52,288 
132,092 79,565 : 76,590 ; 74,372 70,527 d 52,527 
134,281 80,990 L 78,173 : 75,920 72,103 : 53,291 


136,573 82,972 : 80,140 : 77,902 4 74,296 ae 53,602 


139,203 84,889 ; 80,796 i 78,678 75,215 : 54,315 
142,189 86,355 . 81,340 é t 79,367 75,972 : 55,834 
145,939 88,847 : 83,966 82,153 78,669 5 57,091 
148,870 91,203 : 86,838 ; 85,064 , 81,594 - 57,667 
151,841 93,670 F 88,515 : 86,794 83,279 ‘ : 58,171 


154,831 95,453 ; 87,524 é 85,845 82,438 4 : 59,377 
157,818 97,826 i 90,420 5 88,752 i 85,421 5 : 59,991 
160,689 100,665 ; 93,673 ; 92,017 88,734 5 60,025 
163,541 103,882 ; 97,679 : ; 96,048 ; 92,661 4 59,659 
166,460 106,559 100,421 98,824 95,477 : 59,900 


169,349 108,544 100,907 E 99,303 95,938 i ! 60,806 
171,775 110,315 102,042 k 100,397 , 97,030 t 61,460 
173,939 111,872 101,194 k 99,526 96,125 : ‘ 62,067 
175,891 113,226 102,510 100,834 97,450 ' : 62,665 
178,080 115,241 106,702 105,005 101,685 ; : 62,839 


c = corrected. 
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2. Employment status of the population, including Armed Forces in the United States, by sex, seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands} 


testes [st 


TOTAL 


Noninstitutional population !: 175,891 | 178,080 177,974] 178,138 178,483 | 178,661] 178,834 179,081 | 179,219 
Labor force? 113,226 115,484 ' ; 116,787 
Participation rate? 64.4 ‘ : 64.9 
Total employed? 102,510 106,852 
Employment-population rate4 . . . . 
Resident Armed Forces! 
Civilian employed 
Agriculture 
Nonagricultural industries 
Unemployed 
Unemployment rate® 
Not in labor force 


179,368 | 179,501 
117,073 


Men, 16 years and over 


Noninstitutional population !.2 
Labor force2 
Participation rate? 
Total employed2 
Employment-population fates nn 
Resident Armed Forces! 
Civilian employed 
Unemployed 
Unemployment rate? 


Women, 16 years and over 


Noninstitutional population! 2 
Labor force’ 
Participation rate? 
Total employed2 
Employment-population rate4 .. . . 
Resident Armed Forces! 
Civilian employed 
Unemployed 
Unemployment rate® 


1The population and Armed Forces figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation. 
Includes members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. 4Total employed as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 
3Labor force as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 


5 Unemployment as a percent of the labor force (including the resident Armed Forces). 


3. Employment status of the civilian population by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 


Ge a 1985 
| 1909 | toa | ape | May | dune [duly | aug. | sept. | oct. | nov. | ec. | Jan | Feb. | Mar. | Aor 


TOTAL 


Civilian noninstitutional population’ ..... . 
Civilian labor forte to .e. eb Bred 
Participation rate... 2... ee, 
Erapiyecueers- $i. s Lee ee 3 Fs 
Employment-population ratio? . . . . 
eo ey ar 
Unemployment rate ......... 

Not In'labor force... ese st in 


175,969 
113,302 


176,284 


176,440 
113,868 


176,763 | 176,956 


114,016 


177,516 
115,084 

64.8 
106,685 


177,799 
115,371 


Men, 20 years and over 


Civilian noninstitutional population! ...... 
Civilian labor force .............. 
Participation rate... 2... we 
CRIBIDVOR ee. cs ate os hae 
Employment-population ratio? . . . 
AQKICURUTS 9 fas icc i, co. 6 iene 
Nonagricultural industries ....... 
Unemployed 5.5 rae ea. 
Unemployment rate ......... 


Women, 20 years and over 


Civilian noninstitutional population? cube Cana 
Civilian tabor force: ~. 64... ee es oe 
Participation rate... 2. 
nN a ee ee ree a 
Employment-population ratio? . . . . 
AGHICUNUSG: «<2 aatte ce Somes 6 res 
Nonagricultural industries ....... 
UMORIDIOVOR: hk os le eee eas 
Unemployment rate ......... 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 


Civilian noninstitutional population? ety so 
Civilian labor force. 2°..Gh oe ag» 
Participation rate... ......... 
EMNQVOE ers seen ee ahs 
Employment-population ratio? . . . 
ORENNG aus sole ing 
Nonagricultural industries ....... 
Upamployed) oh. oi sere sone oa 
Unemployment rate ......... 


White 


152,178 
98,419 
64.7 


Civilian noninstitutional population! ..... . 
Civilian labor force... .......---- 
Participation rate... .......-. 


Emplayediwt ocd oregeks <r Prin steno 91,852 
Employment-population ratio? .. . . 60.4 
WOMPlOYOd ie yBe ees a Bl olskenete 6,567 


Unemployment rate ......... 


Slack 


Civilian noninstitutional population? ..... . 
Civilian labor force... 6 oa 
Participation rate... 2.1... 

UD IGVOD js Ghceis« venihiabane wits oko 
Employment-population ratio? . . . . 

RI MGMIDIOVOC cho cars ct game ins 
Unemployment rate ......... 


Hispanic origin 


Civilian noninstitutional population’ ..... . 
Civilian labor force. ns 6. ee ye 
Participation rate... ......-. 
Binploved. eetieieita sk. bs coi eae eke 
Employment-population ratio? . . . . 
Unemployedinc. <a cccuiessa ayers. ao 
Unemployment rate ......... 


1The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because data for 
the “‘other races’ groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white and black 


2Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. population groups. 
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4. Selected employment indicators, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands} 


Selected categories 


CHARACTERISTIC 
105,162 | 105,391 | 105,377 | 105,148 105,932 106,391 
59,033 | 59,213 | 59,136} 59,203 i 59,603 59,644 
i 46,129 | 46,178} 46,241] 45,945 46,329 46,727 
Married men, spouse present : # 39,060 | 39,060} 39,123} 39,073 39,337 39,441 
Married women, spouse present H i i 25,658 | 25,734) 25,719] 25,772 25,995 25,912 
Women who maintain families ‘ 5,606 5,622 5,626 5,496 5,396 5,584 


MAJOR INDUSTRY AND CLASS OF WORKER 


Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers 1,580 1,578 
Self-employed workers ; 1,549 1,566 
Unpaid family workers 239 211 

Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers 93,780 | 93,845 
Government ; 15,744} 15,713 
Private industries 78,036 | 78,132 
Private households ‘ 1,327 1,297 
76,709 | 76,835 
Self-employed workers 7,745 7,815 
Unpaid family workers 323 347 


PERSONS AT WORK PART TIME! 


All industries: 

Part time for economic reasons i 5,625 5,831 5,759 5,582 5,623 5,628 
Slack work 2,390} 2,286] 2,326) 2,373] 2,371 2,514} 2,449 2,431 2,599 
Could only find part-time work H 3,085} 3,042} 2,984] 2,832] 2,743 A 2,879 | 2,855 2,848 : 2,744 

Voluntary part time 13,326 | 13,250} 13,090} 13,248] 13,210 13,126 | 13,142 13,355 : 13,624 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Part time for economic reasons 5,520 5,377 §,549 5,482 5,384 5,483 5,413 5,389 3 5,400 
Slack work 2,255] 2,153} 2,160} 2,214] 2,254 2,364] 2,319 2,287 ; 2,405 
Could only find part-time work : 2,982} 2,949} 2,911 2,756 | 2,675 2,821 2,782 2,749 ; 2,649 

Voluntary part time 12,924} 12,799] 12,621] 12,786) 12,747 12,679 | 12,670 12,861 13,137 


5. Selected unemployment indicators, seasonally adjusted 
[Unemployment rates] 


Selected categories 


CHARACTERISTIC 


Total, all civilian workers 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 20 years and over 
Women, 20 years and over 


White, total 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 16 to 19 years 
Women, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 20 years and over 
Women, 20 years and over 


Black, total 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 16 to 19 years 
Women, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 20 years and over 
Women, 20 years and over 


Hispanic origin, total 


Married men, spouse present 
Married women, spouse present 
Women who maintain families 
Full-time workers 

Part-time workers 

Unemployed 15 weeks and over 
Labor force time lost! 


INDUSTRY 


Nonagricultural private wage and salary workers . . 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Transportation and public utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance and service industries 
Government workers 


Vaggregate hours lost by the unemployed and persons on part time for economic reasons as a percent of potentially available labor force hours. 
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6. Unemployment rates by sex and age, seasonally adjusted 
[Civilian workers] 


Sex and age 
| 1983_| 1964 | Amr. [ may | June | duly [ aug. [ sept [ oct. | Nov. | bec. | Jan. | Fen. | Mar. | 


Total, 16 years and over 7.3 ; j : 7.3 


16 to 24 years 
16 to 19 years 
16 to 17 years 
18 to 19 years 
20 to 24 years 
25 years and over 
25 to 54 years 
55 years and over 


Men, 16 years and over 
16 to 24 years 
16 to 19 years 
16 to 17 years 
18 to 19 years 
20 to 24 years 
25 years and over 
25 to 54 years 
55 years and over 


Women, 16 years and over 
16 to 24 years 
16 to 19 years 
16 to 17 years 
18 to 19 years 
20 to 24 years 
25 years and over 
25 to 54 years 
55 years and over 


7. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
ib. Aaneal srerepeiatl aceite OPE er 1985 


rape ewrsimgpny [90s [1904 [aor [ may [ June [uly | Avo | sent [ oct | nov. | dee. | Jon. | Feb. | Mar. | Ane 


Job losers j 4,421 4,531 4,373 4,475 | 4,227 | 4,188 | 4,261 4.176 | 4,313 | 4,251 
On layoff 1,171 CAT) 1187 1,165 | 1,146 | 1,110 | 1,151 1,070 | 1,229 | 1,240 
Other job losers 3,250 3,414 | 3,186 3,310 | 3,081 3,078 | 3,110 3,106 | 3,084 | 3,011 

Job leavers 823 792 812 850 833 841 829 858 884 865 

2,184 2,301 2,184 ; 2,111 2,294 | 2,254 | 2,150 2,218 | 2,244 | 2,233 
1,110 1,197 | 1,170 1,092 | 1,088 | 1,057 | 1,060 1,011 1,049 | 1,035 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 


Total unemployed 
Job losers 


Other job losers 
Job leavers 
Reentrants 
New entrants 


PERCENT OF 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 


Job losers 
Job leavers 
Reentrants 
New entrants 


8. Duration of unemployment, seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
[Annual average | 1985 
pe dapat r1gea | 1904 | ave. | May | June | duly | Awp. | Sent | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | san | Feb. | Mar. | 


Less than 5 weeks 3,350 3,407 | 3,275 3,409 | 3,513 | 3,313 | 3,395 | 3,352 | 3,282 | 3,662 | 3,524 
5 to 14 weeks 2,451 2,485 | 2,440 2,449 | 2,406 | 2,533 | 2,406 | 2,324 | 2,516 | 2,552 | 2,469 
15 weeks and over 2,737 2,842 | 2,833 2,672 | 2,621 2,605 | 2,527 | 2,428 | 2,374 | 2,243 | 2,416 

15 to 26 weeks 1,104 1,102 } 1,173 1,088 | 1,116 | 1,106 | 1,092 990 972 941 1,076 

27 weeks and over 1,634 1,740 | 1,660 1,584 | 1,505 | 1,499 | 1,435 | 1,438 | 1,402 | 1,302 | 1,340 
Mean duration in weeks F 18.2 18.7 18.5 , 18.0 17.6 17.3 16.7 17.4 17.3 15.3 15.9 
Median duration in weeks # 8.1 8.3 ( 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.3 7.3 7.4 6.7 tae: 
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EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA FROM ESTABLISHMENT SURVEYS 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA in this section are com- 
piled from payroll records reported monthly on a voluntary basis 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its cooperating State agencies 
by over 200,000 establishments representing all industries except 
agriculture. In most industries, the sampling probabilities are based 
on the size of the establishment; most large establishments are 
therefore in the sample. (An establishment is not necessarily a 
firm; it may be a branch plant, for example, or warehouse.) Self- 
employed persons and others not on a regular civilian payroll are 
outside the scope of the survey because they are excluded from 
establishment records. This largely accounts for the difference in 
employment figures between the household and establishment sur- 
veys. 


Definitions 


Employed persons are all persons who received pay (including holiday 
and sick pay) for any part of the payroll period including the 12th of the 
month. Persons holding more than one job (about 5 percent of all persons 
in the labor force) are counted in each establishment which reports them. 


Production workers in manufacturing include blue-collar worker su- 
pervisors and all nonsupervisory workers closely associated with produc- 
tion operations. Those workers mentioned in tables 12—16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; construction workers in construc- 
tion; and nonsupervisory workers in transportation and public utilities; in 
wholesale and retail trade; in finance, insurance, and real estate; and in 
services industries. These groups account for about four-fifths of the total 
employment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 


Earnings are the payments production or nonsupervisory workers re- 
ceive during the survey period, including premium pay for overtime or 
late-shift work but excluding irregular bonuses and other special payments. 
Real earnings are earnings adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series is derived from the Consumer 
Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (cpI—w). The 
Hourly Earnings Index is calculated from average hourly earnings data 
adjusted to exclude the effects of two types of changes that are unrelated 
to underlying wage-rate developments: fluctuations in overtime premiums 


in manufacturing (the only sector for which overtime data are available) 
and the effects of changes and seasonal factors in the proportion of workers 
in high-wage and low-wage industries. 


Hours represent the average weekly hours of production or nonsuper- 
visory workers for which pay was received and are different from standard 
or scheduled hours. Overtime hours represent the portion of gross average 
weekly hours which were in excess of regular hours and for which overtime 
premiums were paid. 


The Diffusion Index, introduced in table 17 of the May 1983 issue, 
represents the percent of 185 nonagricultural industries in which employ- 
ment was rising over the indicated period. One-half of the industries with 
unchanged employment are counted as rising. In line with Bureau practice, 
data for the 3-, 6-, and 9-month spans are seasonally adjusted, while that 
for the 12-month span is unadjusted. The diffusion index is useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains or losses and is also an eco- 
nomic indicator. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are pe- 
riodically adjusted to comprehensive counts of employment (called 
‘*benchmarks’’). The latest complete adjustment was made with the release 
of May 1984 data, published in the July 1984 issue of the Review. Con- 
sequently, data published in the Review prior to that issue are not necessarily 
comparable to current data. Unadjusted data have been revised back to 
April 1982; seasonally adjusted data have been revised back to January 
1979. Unadjusted data from April 1983 forward, and seasonally adjusted 
data from January 1980 forward are subject to revision in future bench- 
marks. Earlier comparable unadjusted and seasonally adjusted data are 
published in a Supplement to Employment and Earnings (unadjusted data 
from April 1977 through February 1984 and seasonally adjusted data from 
January 1974 through February 1984) and in Employment, Hours, and 
Earnings, United States, 1909-84, BLS Bulletin 1312-12 (for prior peri- 
ods). 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, ‘‘Com- 
paring employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,’’ Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. See also BLs Handbook of 
Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). 


9. Employment, by industry, selected years, 1950-84 


{Nonagricultural payroll data, in thousands] 
noe parr 


Finance, Serecunens 


Federal State 


45,197 | 39,170 | 18,506 15,241 | 26,691 6,751 5,357 6,026 
50,641 | 43,727 | 20,513 16,882 | 30,128 : 7,610 6,240 6,914 
54,189 | 45,836 | 20,434 16,796 | 33,755 ; i 8,248 7,378 8,353 
58,283 | 48,686 | 21,005 17,274 | 37,278 ; 8,823 8,660 9,596 
60,765 | 50,689 | 21,926 18,062 | 38,839 ; 9,250 9,036 } 10,074 


63,901 | 53,116 | 23,158 19,214 | 40,743 b 9,648 9,498 | 10,784 
65,803 | 54,413 | 23,308 19,447 | 42,495 9,917 10,045 | 11,391 
67,897 | 56,058 | 23,737 19,781 | 44,160 10,320 H 10,567 | 11,839 
70,384 | 58,189 | 24,361 20,167 | 46,023 10,798 11,169 } 12,195 
70,880 | 58,325 | 23,578 19,367 } 47,302 11,047 11,548 | 12,554 


71,214 | 58,331 | 22,935 18,623 | 48,278 f ; 11,351 11,797 | 12,881 
73,675 | 60,341 | 23,668 19,151 } 50,007 ‘ 11,836 12,276 | 13,334 
76,790 | 63,058 | 24,893 20,154 | 51,897 12,329 12,857 | 13,732 
78,265 | 64,095 | 24,794 20,077 | 53,471 12,554 13,441 | 14,170 
76,945 | 62,259 | 22,600 18,323 | 54,345 12,645 13,892 | 14,686 


79,382 | 64,511 | 23,352 18,997 | 56,030 13,209 14,551 | 14,871 
82,471 | 67,344 | 24,346 19,682 | 58,125 13,808 15,303 } 15,127 
86,697 | 71,026 | 25,585 20,505 | 61,113 14,573 16,252 | 15,672 
89,823 | 73,876 | 26,461 21,040 | 63,363 14,989 17,112 | 15,947 
90,406 | 74,166 | 25,658 : 20,285 | 64,748 : 15,035 ; 17,890 | 16,241 


91,156 | 75,126 | 25,497 " 20,170 | 65,659 15,189 18,619 | 16,031 
89,566 | 73,729 | 23,813 ; 18,781 } 65,753 15,179 19,036 | 15,837 
90,138 | 74,288 | 23,394 18,497 | 66,744 ; 15,545 ; 19,665 } 15,851 
94,156 | 78,187 | 24,904 19,590 | 69,254 5 16,261 20,662 | 15,969 


1Not available. 
2Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning in 1959. NOTE: See ‘‘Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


10. Employment, by State 
[Nonagricultural payroll data, in thousands] 


[March 1984 | February 1985 | March toes [State | Maren 1984 | February 1985_| March 19050 


1,362.1 
211.9 
Arizona 1,161.2 
Arkansas : 769.6 : New Hampshire ‘ 
California 10,405.8 ; New Jersey 3,236.0 


Colorado 1,371.9 ¥ 1,404.0 New Mexico 493.2 
Connecticut 1,487.7 7 1,543.2 New York 7,430.4 
Delaware 270.6 ; 284.6 North Carolina 

District of Columbia 603.0 ; 616.1 North Dakota 

Florida 4,187.8 i 4,418.2 


Georgia 2,385.3 i 2,560.5 Oklahoma 
413.5 t 421.2 Oregon 
320.3 : 324.5 Pennsylvania 
Illinois 4,587.8 y 4,633.3 Rhode Island 
Indiana 2,072.9 5 2,151.3 South Carolina 


1,053.7 i 1,052.6 South Dakota 
947.6 : 971.3 Tennessee 
Kentucky 1,179.9 t 1,229.7 
Louisiana 1,578.3 ; 1,584.1 
426.8 f 437.5 


1,759.3 t 1,845.2 Virginia 
Massachusetts 2,780.9 ; 2,920.0 Washington 
Michigan 3,311.4 i 3,381.0 West Virginia 
Minnesota 1,759.8 ; 1,839.7 Wisconsin 
Mississippi 812.4 ; 838.3 Wyoming 
Missouri 1,988.3 y 2,019.5 
Virgin Islands 


1Not available. p = preliminary. 
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11. Employment, by industry, seasonally adjusted 
[Nonagricultural payroll data, in thousands] 


Industry division and group 


90,138 | 94,156 | 93,449 | 93,768 | 94,135 | 94,350 | 94,523 | 94,807 | 95,157 95,681 | 96,045 | 96,161 ; 96,731 
PRIVATE SECTOR 74,288 | 78,187 | 77,546 | 77,864 | 78,241 | 78,422 | 78,566 | 78,698 | 79,054 , 79,618 | 79,971 | 80,073 80,635 
GOODS-PRODUCING 23,394 | 24,904 | 24,760 | 24,851 | 24,974 | 25,059 25,010 | 25,080 25,258 | 25,338 | 25,235 , 25,361 


957 998 984 995 | 1,002 | 1,007 1,020 | 1,012 : 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,001 1,009 
600 627 612 619 623 629 642 643 646 641 636 638 


Construction 3,940 4,316 4,246 | 4,286 | 4,343 | 4,356 4,374 4,382 4,457 4,530 4,492 " 4,676 
General building contractors 1,015 1,128 1,110 1,126 1,135 1,133 1,140 1,140 1,159 1,186 1,171 é 1,217 


Manufacturing 18,497 | 19,590 | 19,530 | 19,570 | 19,629 | 19,696 19,616 | 19,686 19,801 | 19,808 | 19,742 19,676 
Production workers 12,581 | 13,455 | 13,443 | 13,465 | 13,492 | 13,541 13,497 ; 13,571 | 13,569 13,445 


Durable goods 10,774 | 11,635 ; 11,598 | 11,652 f 11,752 11,834 | 11,844 11,738 
Production workers 7,151 7,846 ; 7,826 7,860 ; 7,915 


Lumber and wood products 658 710 
Furniture and fixtures 447 
Stone, clay, and glass products 573 
Primary metal industries 838 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products .... 343 
Fabricated metal products 1,374 


Machinery, except electrical 2,038 

Electrical and electronic equipment 2,024 

Transportation equipment 1,756 
Motor vehicles and equipment 

Instruments and related products 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Nondurable goods 
Production workers 


Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 

Textile mill products 

Apparel and other textile products 
Paper and allied products 


Printing and publishing 

Chemicals and allied products 

Petroleum and coal products 

Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products 
Leather and leather products 


SERVICE-PRODUCING 69,161 69,425 ; , , 70,926 71,370 


Transportation and public utlilties 5,163 5,202 . : §,281 5,272 
Transportation 2,883 2,924 t 3,002 3,003 
Communication and public utilities 2,280 2,278 } : s 2,279 2,269 


Wholesale trade ; 5,502 5,544 é : 5,672 : 5,715 
Durable goods! ; : 3,249 3,278 ; , ; 3,348 3,376 
Nondurable goods! i 2,253 2,266 3 2,324 2,339 


Retail trade 16,295 16,754 16,859 
General merchandise stores 2,303 i ; 2,365 2,370 
Food stores . 2,640 Y ‘ ; : 2,726 2.743 
Automotive dealers and service stations 1,758 A 1.796 1,808 


Eating and drinking places F 5,238 : 5,390 5,435 


Finance, Insurance, and real estate 5,679 5,796 5,858 
Finance 2,850 2.919 2.957 
Insurance 1.763 1,793 1,800 
Real estate : 1,066 4 4 1,084 1 ‘401 


20,748 21,335 21,570 
4,069 : : 4,225 : 4,294 
6,034 6,162 6,197 


15,928 | 15,957 16,088 1 
2.779 | 2.785 2,805 a 
3.697 | 3.714 3.721 | 3, 3.739 
9,452 | 9,458 9.562 9,544 


1Under Wholesale trade, data for Durable goods and Nondurable goods have been corrected in this P = preliminary. 
table as of the April 1985 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


12. Average hours and earnings, by industry, 1968-84 


[Production or nonsupervisory workers on nonagricultural payrolls] 


Average Average Average Average Average Average Average Average 
hourly weekly weekly hourly weekly weekly hourly weekly 
earnings earnings hours earnings earnings hours earnings earnings 


$107.73 ; i $142.71 
114.61 F A 154.80 
119.83 ; ; 164.40 


127.31 F : 172.14 
136.90 s ; 189.14 
145.39 5 ; 201.40 
154.76 3 q 219.14 
163.53 ‘ ‘ 249.31 


175.45 : L 273.90 
189.00 : 2 301.20 
203.70 ; : 332.88 
219.91 ’ 3 365.07 
235.10 ; : 397.06 


255.20 : f 438.75 
267.26 : | 459.88 
280.70 ‘ : 478.98 
294.05 f : 502.57 


$122.51 F ; $138.85 
129.51 : i 147.74 
133.33 : ; 155.93 


142.44 } : 168.82 
154.71 ; : 187.86 
166.46 : d 203.31 
176.80 , : 217.48 
190.79 : : 233.44 


209.32 : 3 256.71 
228.90 { H 278.90 
249.27 i F 302.80 
269.34 f ; 325.58 
288.62 : § 351.25 


318.00 ; F 382.18 
330.26 4 ' 402.48 
354.08 j ' 421.20 
373.22 : 3 439.31 


$101.75 
108.70 
112.67 


117.85 
122.98 
129.20 
137.61 
148.19 


155.43 
165.26 
178.00 
190.77 
209.60 


229.05 
245.44 
263.90 
278.13 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours, by industry, seasonally adjusted 
[Production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls} 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


MANUFACTURING 
Overtime hours 


Durable goods 
Overtime hours 


Lumber and wood products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products... . 
Fabricated metal products 


Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical and electronic equipment 
Transportation equipment 

Motor vehicles and equipment 
Instruments and related products 


Nondurable goods 
Overtime hours 


Food and kindred products 
Textile mill products 
Apparel and other textile products 
Paper and allied products 
Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum and coal products 
Leather and leather products 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
RETAIL TRADE 


SERVICES 


p = preliminary. NOTE: See ‘‘Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings, by industry 
[Production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls} 


Industry 


MINING 
CONSTRUCTION 
MANUFACTURING 


Durable goods 
Lumber and wood products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products 
Fabricated metal products 


Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical and electronic equipment ... . 
Transportation equipment 

Motor vehicles and equipment 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Nondurable goods 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile mill products 
Apparel and other textile products 
Paper and allied products 


Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum and coal products 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 
Leather and leather products 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
RETAIL TRADE 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE 
SERVICES 
1Not available. p = preliminary. 


NOTE: See ‘‘Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


15. The Hourly Earnings Index, by industry 
[Production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls; 1977 = 100} 
Not seasonally adjusted Seasonally adjusted 


Percent Percent 

chang change 
Mar. 5 from: : 
1985P 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars) 


Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation and public utilities 
Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 


1This series is not seasonally adjusted because the seasonal component is small relative to the trend- 
cycle, irregular components, or both, and consequently cannot be separated with sufficient precision. 


2Not available. NOTE: See “Notes on the data”’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


p = preliminary. 
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16. Average weekly earnings, by industry 
[Production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls] 


[Thesaat wetige [eee reed 
[soa [toe | Aor | May | sone | auty [ Amo. | Sent [ oct. [ Wow. | ec. | Jan | Fev. | mar | Ape? 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars $280.70 | $294.05 .64 | $291.46 | $294.30 | $296.19 | $294.65 P f : .33 | $295.80 | $295.99 | $298.20 | $298.40 
1 


Seasonally adjusted 292.64] 294.05 f : : ; : : 297.44] 297.85) 300.26 — 
Constant (1977) dollars F 3 : 173.18} 174.45 : : } ; i : 171.78} 171.19] 171.68 (‘) 


MINING 499.39} 505.61 , ; y ; : : 506.97} 511.06} 514.92} 510.26 


CONSTRUCTION : : s 458.02} 460.88 A . ; , 5 d 444.81] 448.72] 457.59} 459.19 


MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars 
Constant (1977) dollars 


369.87} 372.91 . : : 5 : 379.63} 373.97 : 380.15 
220.46 | 216.29 f (1) 


409.77} 401.79 ; 408.41 
313.15} 308.32 : 314.40 
276.98 | 271.36 : 275.48 
392.45 | 392.69 : 411.18 
471.50] 475.32 I 479.91 
517.57} 544.85 : 550.94 

395.24 


Durable goods 
Lumber and wood products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products 
Fabricated metal products 


417.38 


Machinery except electrical 
373.20 


Electrical and electronic equipment 
Transportation equipment 536.33 

Motor vehicles and equipment ; ; ! ' fl 583.85 
Instruments and related products ; A R 3 5 F ; E F 4 t P f 3 368.24 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 276.64 


338.52 


Food and kindred products . ; : ; ? ; : F ‘ ; f : J F 337.04 
Tobacco manufactures y . ‘ ; , : . ; s : B F 7 ; 404.00 
Textile mill products f ; f é ; P } ‘ : t . ‘ ‘ f 257.85 
Apparel and other textile products ? 3 E : f 3 \ f 4 J y . : y 202.27 
Paper and allied products : } H h : ‘ : , 5 i , ‘ i ‘ 459.45 


Printing and publishing ; 4 ; : } B ‘ : ; ; : : : F 358.67 
Chemicals and allied products é § y , i N / } e i , E E 481.85 
Petroleum and coat products ; ; * 5 : E 4 : j ; : : i : 623.22 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

plastics products ; ‘ ? : : : z : , 5 . : 4 - 348.06 
Leather and leather products : : * ; : 4 . : ft E ‘ i Z 5 213.01 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ... . ; Y i ; E f F k § ! is X i ; 443.35 
WHOLESALE TRADE - , iy f 5 f : : i Y A f ’ i 354.97 
176.40 
288.72 
255.91 

1Not available. p = preliminary. 


NOTE: See ‘‘Notes on the data’’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


17. Indexes of diffusion: industries in which employment increased, seasonally adjusted 
{In percent] 


Over 
6-month 
span 


Over 


P = preliminary. 


, are counted as rising.) Data are centered withi “Definitiane’ in thi 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment rising. (Half of the unchanged components See ‘Notes on te hans fora roretechin of hi cod cade setae: cna \ eae 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE DATA 


NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE DATA are compiled monthly 
by the Employment and Training Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor from monthly reports of unemployment insur- 
ance activity prepared by State agencies. Railroad unemployment 
insurance data are prepared by the U.S. Railroad Retirement Board. 


Definitions 


Data for all programs represent an unduplicated count of insured un- 
employment under State programs, Unemployment Compensation for Ex- 
Servicemen, and Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees, 
and the Railroad Insurance Act. The total may include persons receiving 
Federal—State Extended Benefits. 

Under both State and Federal unemployment insurance programs for 
civilian employees, insured workers must report the completion of at least 
1 week of unemployment before they are defined as unemployed. Persons 
not covered by unemployment insurance (about 10 percent of the labor 
force) and those who have exhausted or not yet earned benefit rights are 


All items except average benefits amounts are in thousands] 


All programs: 
Insured unemployment .......... 

State unemployment insurance program:1 
Mla Clalnee cuca caus saeeaartaat ax 
Insured unemployment (average 

weekly volume) ......-.--.-5 
Rate of insured unemployment...... 
Weeks of unemployment compensated . . 
Average weekly benefit amount 

for total unemployment ........- 
Total benefits paid 2. - 2 sees 


State unemployment insurance program: ! 
(Seasonally adjusted data) 
nitialiclaitieaee ve caret ciste ssi oe 
Insured unemployment (average 

weekly volume). .....------- 
Rate of insured unemployment...... 


Unemployment compensation for ex- 
servicemen: 
Titials ClalMS Se canete acy vec ausnlewaeees oe 
Insured unemployment (average 

weekly volume)... .....---55 
Weeks of unemployment compensated . . 
Total benefits paid .....-..----> 


Unemployment compensation for 
Federal civilian employees:4 
pritial ClalMG: 24 stew 20g he vena ot 
Insured unemployment (average 

weekly volume) .....-.--.--55 
Weeks of unemployment compensated . . 
Total benefits paid .........-.: 


Railroad unemployment insurance: 
Applications aio < ocune - she 8 
Insured unemployment (average 

weekly volume). ....--.--+-5 
Number of payments ........-.- 
Average amount of benefit payment . . . 
Total benefits paid ........---- 


Employment service: 
New applications and renewals... . . . 
Nonfarm placements ........--- 


1tnitial claims and State insured unemployment include data under the program for Puerto Rican 
sugarcane workers. 

2Excludes transition claims under State programs. 

3excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with other programs. 

4excludes data or claims and payments made jointly with State programs. 


18. Unemployment insurance and employment service operations 


excluded from the scope of the survey. Initial claims are notices filed by 
persons in unemployment insurance programs to indicate they are out of 
work and wish to begin receiving compensation. A claimant who continued 
to be unemployed a full week is then counted in the insured unemployment 
figure. The rate of insured unemployment expresses the number of in- 
sured unemployed as a percent of the average insured employment in a 
12-month period. 

Average weekly seasonally adjusted insured unemployment data are 
computed by BLs’ Weekly Seasonal Adjustment program. This procedure 
incorporated the X-11 Variant of the Census Method II Seasonal Adjust- 
ment program. 

An application for benefits is filed by a railroad worker at the beginning 
of his first period of unemployment in a benefit year; no application is 
required for subsequent periods in the same year. Number of payments 
are payments made in 14-day registration periods. The average amount 
of benefit payment is an average for all compensable periods, not adjusted 
for recovery of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. However, 
total benefits paid have been adjusted. 


5cumulative total for fiscal year (October 1-September 30). Data computed quarterly. 


1 = revised. 
p = preliminary. 


NOTE: Data for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands included. Dashes indicate data not available. 
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PRICE DATA 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
retail and primary markets in the United States. Price indexes are 
given in relation to a base period (1967 = 100, unless otherwise 
noted). 


Definitions 


The Consumer Price Index is a monthly statistical measure of the average 
change in prices in a fixed market basket of goods and services. Effective 
with the January 1978 index, the Bureau of Labor Statistics began pub- 
lishing cPi’s for two groups of the population. It introduced a cp1 for All 
Urban Consumers, covering 80 percent of the total noninstitutional pop- 
ulation, and revised the cpi for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, 
covering about half the new index population. The All Urban Consumers 
index covers in addition to wage earners and clerical workers, professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self-employed, short-term workers, 
the unemployed, retirees, and others not in the labor force. 

The cp! is based on prices of food, clothing, shelter, fuel, drugs, trans- 
portation fares, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods and serv- 
ices that people buy for day-to-day living. The quantity and quality of 
these items is kept essentially unchanged between major revisions so that 
only price changes will be measured. Data are collected from more than 
24,000 retail establishments and 24,000 tenants in 85 urban areas across 
the country. All taxes directly associated with the purchase and use of 
items are included in the index. Because the cpi’s are based on the ex- 
penditures of two population groups in 1972-73, they may not accurately 
reflect the experience of individual families and single persons with dif- 
ferent buying habits. 

Though the cpt is often called the ‘‘Cost-of-Living Index,’’ it measures 
only price change, which is just one of several important factors affecting 
living costs. Area indexes do not measure differences in the level of prices 
among cities. They only measure the average change in prices for each 
area since the base period. 


Producer Price Indexes measure average changes in prices received in 
primary markets of the United States by producers of commodities in all 
stages of processing. The sample used for calculating these indexes contains 
about 2,800 commodities and about 10,000 quotations per month selected 
to represent the movement of prices of all commodities produced in the 
manufacturing, agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining, gas and electricity, 
and public utilities sectors. The universe includes all commodities produced 
or imported for sale in commercial transactions in primary markets in the 
United States. 

Producer Price Indexes can be organized by stage of processing or by 
commodity. The stage of processing structure organizes products by degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, intermediate or semifinished goods, 
and crude materials). The commodity structure organizes products by sim- 
ilarity of end-use or material composition. 
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To the extent possible, prices used in calculating Producer Price Indexes 
apply to the first significant commercial transaction in the United States, 
from the production or central marketing point. Price data are generally 
collected monthly, primarily by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies on a voluntary and confidential 
basis. Prices generally are reported for the Tuesday of the week containing 
the 13th day of the month. 

In calculating Producer Price Indexes, price changes for the various 
commodities are averaged together with implicit quantity weights repre- 
senting their importance in the total net selling value of all commodities 
as of 1972. The detailed data are aggregated to obtain indexes for stage 
of processing groupings, commodity groupings, durability of product 
groupings, and a number of special composite groupings. 


Price indexes for the output of selected sic industries measure average 
price changes in commodities produced by particular industries, as defined 
in the Standard Industrial Classification Manual 1972 (Washington, U.S. 
Office of Management and Budget, 1972). These indexes are derived from 
several price series, combined to match the economic activity of the spec- 
ified industry and weighted by the value of shipments in the industry. They 
use data from comprehensive industrial censuses conducted by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Notes on the data 


Regional cpt’s cross classified by population size were introduced in the 
May 1978 Review. These indexes enable users in local areas for which an 
index is not published to get a better approximation of the cpi for their 
area by using the appropriate population size class measure for their region. 
The cross-classified indexes are published bimonthly. (See table 20.) 

For details concerning the 1978 revision of the cpi, see The Consumer 
Price Index: Concepts and Content Over the Years, Report 517, revised 
edition (Bureau of Labor Statistics, May 1978). 

As of January 1976, the Producer Price Index incorporated a revised 
weighting structure reflecting 1972 values of shipments. 

Additional data and analyses of price changes are provided in the cpr 
Detailed Report and Producer Prices and Price Indexes, both monthly 
publications of the Bureau. 


For a discussion of the general method of computing producer, and 
industry price indexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 7. For consumer prices, see 
BLS Handbook of Methods for Surveys and Studies (1976), chapter 13. See 
also John F. Early, ‘‘Improving the measurement of producer price change,” 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1978. For industry prices, see also Bennett 
R. Moss, ‘‘Industry and Sector Price Indexes,’’ Monthly Labor Review, 
August 1965. 


19. Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, annual averages and changes, 1967-84 
[1967 = 100] 


Other goods 
and services 


Percent 
change 


Year 


100.0 x Sve 100.0 mee 100.0 Abo 100.0 
103.6 . 104.0 3 105.4 H 103.2 
108.8 4 110.4 , 111.5 f 107.2 
114.7 4 118.2 i 116.1 ; 112.7 


118.3 } 123.4 : 119.8 : 118.6 
123.2 : 128.1 4 122.3 . 119.9 
139.5 , 133.7 ; 126.8 ' 123.8 
158.7 A 148.8 , 136.2 “ 137.7 
172.1 ; 164.5 { 142.3 : 150.6 


177.4 f 174.6 : 147.6 : 165.5 
188.0 : 186.5 i 154.2 : 177.2 
206.2 F 202.6 : 159.5 i 185.8 
228.7 : 227.5 : 166.4 : 212.8 
248.7 A 263.2 F 177.4 F 250.5 


267.8 j 293.2 ; 186.6 : 281.3 
278.5 ; 314.7 : 190.9 : 293.1 
284.7 : 322.0 : 195.6 : 300.0 
295.2 , 329.2 ; 199.1 ; 313.9 


20. Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers and revised CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, 
U.S. city average—general summary and groups, subgroups, and selected items 


[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 
Urban Wage Eamers and Clerical Workers 
General summary SC ed ae ae ee 1985 


I ee Cees so ee ee 


Foodiand beverages. a)... feces eet elit lee Ges ole 


HOUSIIG) © thkberct «i. Sihe Avis or ee ake Sr Spe ee wo Rahs behets j ; . i é ' f 
Apparel-and'upkeep; . 3 crs. 2 2 cis ee bee eels oe silos = oli 198.8 | 205.7} 205.2} 203.2} 199.8 | 201.8 | 205.3} 198.0} 204.8 | 204.2 | 202.1 | 198.5 200.7 | 204.2 
MHraNSpOMaHON AA eek sux: Goleta ea sie © abs er Eas abt 306.9 | 315.5 | 316.1 | 315.8] 314.7] 314.3 | 316.7 | 308.9} 317.8 | 318.3 | 317.9 | 316.7 316.3 | 318.7 
Medical care 374.5 | 385.5 | 387.5 | 388.5 | 391.1 | 393.8] 396.5 | 372.6 | 383.7 | 385.6 | 386.7 | 389.3 392.0 | 394.6 
Brtartalinentae ne eiadd aes. eS itare sve vant Rabe eee 251.7 | 258.3 | 259.0 | 260.1 | 261.0 | 261.3] 262.2 | 248.6 | 254.2 | 254.8 | 255.8 | 256.6 256.9 | 257.3 
Other goods and services ..... 2... 2 see eee ee eee eens 302.1 | 315.8 | 316.5 | 316.7} 319.1 | 320.5] 321.1 | 299.7] 311.9] 3126 | 312.8) 315.6 | 317.1 317.6 


COTARIGEITIDS CUTIE Rate Peteeres. psi reel eile sie vsti pesis cheney of le i ‘ i F ; ‘ \ 
Commodities less food and beverages ......--- +e eee eee 266.6 | 272.1 | 272.2 | 271.4 | 270.0 | 270.7 | 272.8 | 266.4 | 272.5 | 272.3 | 271.8 | 270.3 271.1 | 273.1 


Nondurables less food and beverages ...-..----ss0+--> 274.2 | 278.6 | 278.2 | 277.0 | 274.4 | 274.7 | 277.9 | 276.1 | 280.3 279.9 278.7 | 275.8 | 276.2 | 279.4 
Dliratlosme cag anaes cite <i> Sen settmves hafite: op Gaeta Goch te 62:2 | 269.3 | 270.0 | 269.8 | 270.2 | 271.4] 271.9 | 257.1 | 264.6 | 264.5 | 264.6 | 264.9 | 266.2 266.7 


Rent eresigentidl) = cuevee wp -tee eles cheep cer seas Sele 


Household services less rent of shelter (12/82 = 100).....-... 105.8 | 109.9} 108.8 | 108.5 | 108.9 | 108.9} 111.5) ....] ....] ---.] ee: 100.4 | 100.4 | 101.1 
Transportation services . 2... 0-6-0 eee eee ees 315.4 | 327.5 | 328.9 | 330.1 | 331.8 | 332.2 | 333.2 | 311.6 | 323.7 | 325.1 | 326.1 327.7 | 328.1 | 328.8 
Medical.care.services .. 2... 0. e ee we eee eee ees 405.3 | 416.5 | 418.5 | 419.3 | 422.4] 425.3 | 428.1 | 402.7 | 414.1 | 416.1) 417.0 420.1 | 423.1 | 425.7 
GHERECISCIMICES erry sb es ctl ai cise nile rel el ivhiet el irate ove we ue atlas 990.4 | 304.2 | 305.2 | 306.1 | 307.1 | 307.8 | 308.6 | 287.6 |} 300.6 | 301.5 | 302.3 303.5 | 304.2 | 304.9 


Special indexes: 


PMlneRASHIBSS OOK atte, dia, oe ercsiee platens 4g tae enghprt iB ase eke ahaa m0 wo 4 4 5 H ; 
All items less homeowners’ costs .....-.--- ese seer eres 105.1 | 107.6 | 107.6 | 107.6 | 107.8 | 108.2 | 108.7 


All items less mortgage interest costs ... 1... 26+ e seers 


Commodities less food... 56 oe ep ee tet ene 764.4 | 269.8 | 269.9 | 269.2 | 267.8 | 268.6 | 270.6 | 264.3) 270.3 | 270.1 | 269.6 268.2 | 269.0 | 271.0 
Nondurables less food 5.1 ee es 269.3 | 273.6 | 273.3 | 272.2 | 269.7 | 270.2 | 273.2 | 271.3 | 275.4 | 275.0 273.9 | 271.2 | 271.7 | 274.7 
Nondurables less food and apparel... --. 2-6-0 se ese rere 310.3 | 313.5 | 313.4] 312.8} 310.9 | 310.8 | 313.5} 311.6 | 314.8 314.5 | 313.8 | 311.8) 311.5 | 314.4 
Womelirabl@S wekars ets OMe Saentve Been wie cul mae gage lone: wi ounteNe ogee 285.5 | 288.8 | 288.5 | 288.3 | 288.0 | 289.6 | 291.0 | 286.4) 289.5 | 289.2 289.0 | 288.6 | 289.8 | 291.6 
Services less rent of shelter (12/82 = 100).......----+see00> 106.5 | 110.6 | 110.5 | 110.6 | 111.1] 111.3] 117.9) 2...) 0... | .2-- J eee 100.5 | 100.7 | 101.2 
Services less medical care... 25 ees 349.0 | 362.3 | 362.3 | 363.0 | 364.3 | 365.5 | 366.9 | 342.1 | 358.9 | 358.2 359.2 | 360.4 | 361.6 | 362.8 
Domestically produced farm foods ......--- sees rere reece 979.9 | 279.7 | 278.8 | 279.9 | 282.1 | 284.8 | 284.2 | 278.6 | 278.0 | 277.2 278.2 | 280.4 | 282.9 | 282.5 
Golected beet Cuts. .cta coc coc cys be oe Memes A ee toe 279.7 | 271.0 | 271.6 | 276.0 | 276.2 | 275.2 | 275.0 | 281.3 | 272.2 | 273.0 277.4 | 277.5 | 276.5 | 276.6 
Siler ote Sos PM nee UR Oudze to Pacnace ore anaune arty aaa 418.1 | 426.7 | 421.8 | 418.9 | 414.5 | 411.4 | 416.6 | 418.2 | 426.1} 421.5 418.5 | 413.8 | 410.6 | 416.0 

410.7 | 408.2 | 407.2 | 404.1 | 395.7 | 391.3 | 398.3 | 411.3 | 408.9 407.8 | 404.7 | 396.2 | 391.8 | 399.0 


Energy commodities .......-- 2-22 e eer treet tts R : i 
All items less energy... 0-2-0 see eee eee te tte 999.2 | 307.1 | 307.7 | 308.2 | 309.2 | 310.9 | 312.0 | 294.0 | 303.1 | 303.2 | 303.8 | 304.7 | 306.4 | 307.4 


All items less food and energy... ..--- eee rere ree 296.7 | 306.1 | 306.9} 307.3 | 307.9 | 309.5 | 310.8 | 290.7 | 301.5 | 301.6} 302.1 302.7 | 304.3 | 305.5 
Commodities less food and energy ....---- +e eee r reece 249.9 | 256.8 | 257.0 | 256.7 | 256.5 | 258.1 | 259.3] 247.2 | 254.3 | 254.2 | 254.0 253.8 | 255.5 | 256.6 
350.7 | 362.7 | 364.0 | 365.0 | 366.4 | 368.0 | 369.4 | 343.3 | 358.9 | 359.4 | 360.7 362.0 | 363.6 | 364.9 


Services less enemgy.. <<. - ee eee eee eee ee C l ! t i i ' i i : 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar, 1967=$1 .....------- $0.325 | $0.317 | $0.317 | $0.317 | $0.316 1 $0.315 | $0.314 | $0.330 1 $0.320 | $0.321 $0.320 | $0.320 | $0.319 | $0.317 
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20. Continued—Consumer Price Index—U.S. city average 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 


1985 
General summary 


296.5 | 296.2 


304.0 | 303.7 


Food at home 291.8 | 290.9 


Cereals and bakery products ! ; 307.1 | 307.4 
Cereals and cereal products (12/77 = 100) : i i } } f R ‘ 164.3 
Flour and prepared flour mixes (12/77 = 100) : f : 145.6 
Cereal (12/77 = 100) : F ; : : : i é 188.4 
Rice, pasta, and cornmeal (12/77 = 100) ; i ; f } : 4 i 149.7 
Bakery products (12/77 = 100) f i : } A ft ' : 161.9 
White bread 
Other breads (12/77 = 100) 
Fresh biscuits, rolls, and muffins (12/77 = 100) 
Fresh cakes and cupcakes (12/77 = 100) 
Cookies (12/77 = 100) 
Crackers, bread, and cracker products (12/77 = 100) ... 
Fresh sweetrolls, coffeecake, and donuts (12/77 = 100) . . 
Frozen and refrigerated bakery products and 
fresh pies, tarts, and turnovers (12/77 = 100) 


Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 
Meats, poultry, and fish 
Meats 


Chuck roast 
Round roast 
Round steak 
Sirloin steak 
Other beef and veal (12/77 = 100) 


Ham other than canned (12/77 = 100) 
Sausage 
Canned ham 
Other pork (12/77 = 100) 
Other meats 
Frankfurters 
Bologna, liverwurst, and salami (12/77 = 100) 
Other lunchmeats (12/77 = 100) 
Lamb and organ meats (12/77 = 100) 
Poultry 


Fresh and frozen chicken parts (12/77 = 100) 
Other poultry (12/77 = 100) 
Fish and seafood 


Dairy products 
Fresh milk and cream (12/77 = 100) 
Fresh whole milk 
Other fresh milk and cream (12/77 = 100) 
Processed dairy products 
Butter 
Cheese (12/77 = 100) 
Ice cream and related products (12/77 = 100) 
Other dairy products (12/77 = 100) 


Fruits and vegetables 
Fresh fruits and vegetables 

Fresh fruits 
Apples 
Bananas 
Oranges 
Other fresh fruits (12/77 = 100) 

Fresh vegetables 


Processed fruits and vegetables 
Processed fruits (12/77 = 100) 
Frozen fruit and fruit juices (12/77 = 100) 
Fruit juices other than frozen (12/77 = 100) 
Canned and dried fruits (12/77 = 100) 
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20. Continued—Consumer Price index—U.S. city average 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


Urban Wage Eamers and Clerical Workers 
[ ar. [oot [ wow. [ pee. [ san. [fou [ mar. [ war. [ oot. [ won. | ec. | den. | Fob. | Mar. 


Fruits and vegetables—Continued 


Processed vegetables (12/77 = 100) ............. 144.9 | 146.5 | 146.1] 146.5 | 147.1 | 147.5 | 147.1] 143.6 | 145.3 | 145.0] 145.3] 146.0 | 146.4 | 146.0 
Frozen vegetables (12/77 = 100) ............ 153.5 | 157.1 | 156.9 | 156.9 | 158.9 | 159.6 | 159.0 | 155.2 | 158.9 | 158.7 | 158.7 | 160.9 | 161.6 | 160.9 

Cut corn and canned beans except lima (12/77 = 100)... 148.2 | 149.8 | 149.7 | 150.8} 150.7 | 150.0 | 150.2 | 145.5 | 147.2 | 147.1 | 148.0] 148.0 | 147.4} 147.5 

Other canned and dried vegetables (12/77 = 100) .... 138.8 | 139.4 | 138.9 | 139.0] 139.3} 140.1 | 139.6 | 137.1 | 137.8 | 137.3 | 137.4 | 137.8 | 138.5 | 138.1 
RAAOSHOOGH AE NONI se cade sists te Wk cea, coo stelirgue donee 349.7 | 356.1 | 355.0 | 354.6 | 358.0] 359.8 | 360.5} 350.2 | 356.5 | 355.3 | 354.9 | 358.3 | 360.2 | 361.0 
SHOAIONG OWOUIN aud asce este? thud hee ser ei 384.8 | 393.3 | 390.9 | 391.7 | 394.5] 394.8 | 394.8 | 384.5 | 392.8 | 390.5 | 391.4 | 394.0 | 394.4 | 394.2 
Candy and chewing gum (12/77 = 100) ........... 156.0 | 161.3 | 161.6 | 162.3 | 162.8 | 162.9 | 163.4] 155.9] 161.2] 161.5} 162.2] 162.6} 162.7 | 163.2 
Sugar and artificial sweeteners (12/77 = 100) ........ 172.5 | 172.5 | 170.3 | 169.4 | 171.9} 171.5 | 170.8} 173.7 | 173.7 | 171.7 | 170.7] 173.2 | 172.8 | 172.0 
Caer SWOGS (leg TOO) cecised coameue ote cn BO. tothe 156.5 | 160.2} 158.0 | 159.1 | 160.0 | 160.9] 160.6 | 154.2] 157.7} 155.5 | 156.7 | 157.5 | 158.4 | 158.1 
Rats ane US CLAIA = eNOO) as secduen-  skemuicn 6 bo Siero 2 iain 280.7 | 294.9 | 293.0 | 293.7 | 295.9} 295.1 | 294.9 | 280.2 | 294.4 | 292.5 | 293.1 | 295.3 | 294.7 | 294.3 
MalcaniOawy: ot Make chet Cees Fay Be 3 fei a ott 280.1 | 297.5 | 292.9] 295.6 | 298.2 | 296.8 | 297.6 | 278.1] 295.0 | 290.6 | 292.6 | 295.5 | 294.0 | 294.5 
Nondairy substitutes and peanut butter (12/77 = 100) .. . 153.7 | 157.5 | 157.3 | 158.7} 160.2 | 159.7 | 159.9 | 151.6 | 155.3} 155.3 | 156.6 | 158.1 | 157.6 | 157.7 
Other fats, oils, and salad dressings (12/77 = 100)..... 145.2 | 153.3 } 152.7 | 152.1} 153.1] 152.8] 152.3 | 145.6 | 153.8} 153.2 | 152.8] 153.6 | 153.5 | 153.0 
Nonalcoholic beverages: nc. <5 suse. ¢ spenee + ee wie le owe 443.5 | 446.8 | 445.5 | 443.4] 449.4] 452.7 | 454.0] 444.9 | 448.2 | 446.7 | 444.7 | 450.9 | 454.2 | 455.5 
Cola drinks, excluding dietcola ...........00055 319.1 | 319.8 | 317.3 | 316.4] 324.3 | 325.9 | 326.4] 316.1 | 317.0 | 314.4 | 313.9 | 321.6 | 323.2 | 323.6 
Carbonated drinks, including diet cola (12/77 = 100) ..... 153.2 | 149.9] 148.8 | 146.8 | 147.9 | 149.8 | 149.7] 150.7 | 147.7 | 146.6} 144.3 | 145.4 | 147.4 | 147.4 
ARI GUNEG Eon iy cL ore ate foo aeeae phase ene a as 367.6 | 377.7 | 376.0 | 376.7 | 376.2} 379.5 | 381.4] 362.0 | 371.5 | 369.8 | 370.3 | 369.9 | 373.3 | 375.2 
Freeze dried and instant coffee. ..........--.005 959.8 | 371.9 | 372.7] 373.8 | 373.7 | 375.5 | 376.5 | 359.1 | 371.2 | 371.9] 372.9 | 372.9 | 374.5 | 375.6 
Other noncarbonated drinks (12/77 = 100) ......... 144.9 | 148.9 | 150.5 | 149.7] 151.3] 152.4 | 153.6} 145.2 | 149.3] 150.8] 150.1] 151.5} 152.7 | 154.0 
Otnerprepareditoeds .etie.c) Aa. 2 tals geet FE 282.1 | 287.8 | 287.5 | 287.7 | 289.6 | 291.5 | 292.2] 283.7 | 289.3 | 288.8 | 289.1 | 290.9 | 292.9 | 293.7 
Canned and packaged soup (12/77 = 100).......... 143.6 | 146.5 | 148.1 | 148.7 | 149.9 | 150.7 | 149.8] 145.5 | 148.3] 149.8 } 150.4 | 151.6} 152.5 | 151.7 
Frozen prepared foods (12/77 = 100) ............ 156.0 | 162.9 | 162.6 | 162.2 | 163.6 | 165.3 | 165.7] 155.1] 162.0 | 161.5 | 160.9 | 162.2 | 164.0) 164.4 
RACKS CLA; Gl = tOO) hess 20. rarer: & beuldiae ied S25 163.3 | 167.8 | 167.4 | 166.4 | 167.6 | 169.5 | 169.5 | 165.4] 170.0 | 169.7] 168.7 | 169.9} 172.0] 171.9 
Seasonings, olives, pickles, and relish (12/77 = 100) ... 162.9 | 166.2 | 164.9 | 165.9 | 167.6 | 168.1 | 168.0 | 161.9] 165.2 | 164.0 | 164.8 | 166.6 | 167.1 | 167.1 
Other condiments (12/77 = 100) .............-.- 156.6 | 159.3 | 158.8 | 159.9 | 160.9] 161.1 | 161.6 | 158.4 | 161.2 | 160.7 | 161.8] 162.8 | 162.9} 163.4 
Miscellaneous prepared foods (12/77 = 100) ........ 155.0 | 155.9 | 155.6 | 155.4 | 156.3 | 157.1 | 159.6 | 155.1] 156.0] 155.6 | 155.4 | 156.3] 157.1 | 159.7 
Other canned and packaged prepared foods (12/77 = 100) . . 151.6 | 151.9 | 152.1 | 152.7 | 152.8 | 153.6 | 153.6] 152.8 | 153.0 | 153.1] 153.8 | 154.0 | 154.9] 154.9 


Food away fromhome . 0. 2. ee ee ee ees 329.8 | 336.6 | 337.7 | 339.2 | 339.9 | 341.4] 342.6 | 333.0 | 339.8 | 340.9 | 342.3 | 343.0 | 344.6 | 345.8 
Pune eee? = 100) wae tes ctw es, 8 ee ee ies ss Gee 159.0 | 162.8 | 163.2 | 163.8] 164.4] 164.9 | 165.5 | 160.6] 164.3] 164.7] 165.3 | 165.8 | 166.5 } 167.0 
Dinner Clay? = 100) geo. leet pes eee 158.9 | 162.2 | 162.8} 163.6 | 163.8 | 164.7 | 165.3] 160.5] 163.9] 164.6} 165.4 | 165.6 | 166.6 | 167.2 
Other meals and snacks (12/77 = 100) .........-.+----: 163.4 | 166.0 | 166.5 | 167.3 | 167.5 | 168.1 | 168.8 | 163.9 | 166.6} 167.1] 167.8} 168.0} 168.6} 169.3 


Alcoholle. beverages. .f.-0..- 2-2 ee ee ee eee 220.7 | 224.2 | 223.8 | 223.9] 224.3 | 225.8 | 226.5 | 223.8 | 227.5 | 227.1 | 227.2 | 227.6 


Alcoholic beverages at home (12/77 = 100) ..........--+-05> 142.0 | 143.7 | 143.2} 143.2 | 143.5 | 144.3 | 144.8 | 144.1 | 145.8 | 145.4] 145.4 | 145.7 | 146.5 | 147.1 
BOGE ANCL AIGL old oe ouctnecura tenia take reise cacti piece, ania 208.7 | 232.7 | 231.9 | 232.5 | 232.9 | 234.5 | 235.9 | 227.8 | 231.7 | 230.7 | 231.6 | 232.0 } 233.4 | 234.7 
WHISKEVictee cious qusiees ote Stas et eels Sore cers wie we ere 08 153.6 | 154.6 | 154.3 | 154.0] 154.1 | 154.8] 154.9] 153.8] 154.9] 154.6] 154.1 | 154.1 | 154.7 | 154.9 
EDC) Selly iPS ER US ucl at ieacdons ime eOrneeh JeeemOr ae quanec 233.6 | 234.8 | 233.0 | 232.2 | 233.3 | 234.4] 234.2 | 241.5 | 242.5] 241.3 | 239.7 | 241.0 | 242.0 | 241.8 
Other alcoholic beverages (12/77 = 100) ........----05-5 422.8 | 123.2 | 123.5 | 122.8 | 123.2 | 124.3] 124.5] 122.8] 122.9 | 123.3} 122.5 | 122.9] 123.7 | 124.2 


Alcoholic beverages away from home (12/77 = 100) ........---- 152.6 | 157.7} 158.2} 158.5 | 158.6 | 160.2 | 160.4 | 153.9 | 159.1 | 159.5 | 159.8 159.9 161.5 | 161.8 


HOUSING Gren cn er; rere om Re dehs ape tetely sas see gama 


Bolter (CPU tec ike eee os ee hia eee 


PDHTBISe GOSS tee oie ae ae Ges ots econ e = i alae ais 


Rent, sesivential Powvehe Wea teee sete es wd ayaa lene ye 244.8 | 253.8 | 254.8 | 256.1 | 257.1 | 258.4 | 259.2 
Car TONIOIS, CORE cca 2 soscine vies gmke Sige aiin «> Rage 2 ape 364.5 | 382.6 | 379.1 | 375.1 | 378.5 | 381.9 | 386.1 
HOMIGQWGIS eCOSES ect tae. fh caushene = ys) 4 cgi aneste’s gh ape e Ses 105.6 | 109.1 | 109.4} 109.8 | 110.0} 110.7} 110.8 
Owners’ equivalent rent... 1... 2 ee eee ee eee 105.5 | 109.1 | 109.4} 109.8 | 110.0 | 110.7 | 110.9 
HOUS@NGIGINSURAIRCE. co. occ nes © ecu ss cuca < Ow gages Wi oyinigs 107.1 | 108.7 | 108.8 | 108.9 | 109.0 | 109.5 | 110.4 
Maintenance and repairs... 1 ee ee ees 355.3 | 361.6 | 362.9 | 364.4 | 366.0 | 366.8 | 370.0 
Maintenance and repair services .... 2... eee ee eee eee 405.9 | 414.4] 412.6 | 414.2 | 414.7 | 415.8 | 422.2 
Maintenance and repair commodities .... 1... 0 see ee eee 259.3 | 262.9 | 266.5 | 267.7 | 269.9 | 270.5 | 270.6 


Shatter (GPI-W) =. fo eh le i ee ee ae Yh RE lee Fe | EE ns, (2 942021 SOBI8, | SB. 7 AE 369:0) 988.8 


FIGIHENTOBIMBINUIG ics eis wre cv hele einige ob fen bees Baa | Mae aa U encaeaea i Sect | Remon & eerie) 7 raed EL 1 253.1 | 254.0 | 255.3 


Ouierrenterse costs § Pe. . eien ld bo M ete  e A es PA ed esc clk tell Picea Ric cal | eects Pa SB pee 
Lodging while out of town... 6... eee ee ee es |) I ea | cere | ree b aeereeee 8 errr Lae PSA A r " 
Tenants’ insurance (12/77 = 100) .....-.. esse eee eee eet eels es lt otee |} aes | eae [Pees [2 1Bkel |) 108-4. 12 ed.a: |e tbdee 163.5 | 164.2 | 166.2 
Homeownership... ee tee eee ee UE eee are ceil t ockueaes [a rune LL cede on | 2 8000 Sey |e COG. Aad OOD.OL | aca acetal © «aur 
Homeipurchase Sac. jem ups: eS ewe ie Ae Fee be Pe bE SAN eee | cee |b acs | dope lbs = 12 202-97] 02.4 301.0: |e a0r.8 
Financing, taxes, and insurance... 1.1... eee ee eee eres ic hree| |, Soap) | pte teak Sapp ved| PER RES| | Hea Sonength | CAE Sera | BT | §20.5 | 519.5 | 522.4 
Property insurance ....... 2060s ee ee ere eee ey Sees ee | Pg | cabal) pchutl es cases] 408-95] 1 440.20) 5 486,0,) a GaT.6 
Property taX@S) on ccie wean aku sire pine avis * NT ee (ec |t cotta lie saan le eaka [a Seta | t eoeen] Pene.e al Cone 
Contracted mortgage interest costs .....--.--- se eees See Se |S See |. ET RN iy acs}! 807,-9i:] 659531), 657.11.) 661.0 
Mortgage interest rates... ee ee eee Peet ree |e Seer epee) Sees |e deere [hy oc |) 208.4'] 206-8: 1, 296.9 CATS Wee PRR A wn ws 
Maintenance and repairs. 2... ee ee ee ate be eee Baer | Bld) RS A © vconroell | 959.8. R968 8 210958:607) (35818 9135009. 361.5 | 364.3 
Maintenance and repair services... .. 2... - 0 ee ee ears Mee Vi ae Se a Pla fat ages , 400.3: | 2408.1.) 408.5 407.7 | 407.8 | 408.8 | 414.8 
Maintenance and repair commodities ........-- 5 +++ eres Cee aE Cee eT ee | | 286. 2a256.2 | 2578s 25818") 260°8 261.1 | 261.6 
Paint and wallpaper, supplies, tools, and 
equipment (12/77 = 100).....--2--+ essere eet rls Bee lb eoeke |e eaee [Paes [is oreo «| 5 147.3 R147 OF SAAS EAST gs2c9 152.2 | 152.1 
Lumber, awnings, glass, and masonry (12/77 = 100)..... 5 cogs epee |) moet emer le eee te eR Eo) 128.3). 123,1.1 0 122.4 122.5 | 128.4} 127.8 | 128.3 
Plumbing, electrical, heating, and cooling 
supplies (12/77 = 100) ......--- +++ sere eee Ree eee ee | eee 1h eae hee | feo), 198.65) 141.5, | 4 992.0518 142.0 141.0 | 143.5 | 146.1 


Miscellaneous supplies and equipment (12/77 = 100) ..... 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW June 1985 e Current Labor Statistics: Consumer Prices 


20. Continued—Consumer Price Index—U.S. city average 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 


1985 
General summary 


Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas 
Fuel oil 
Other fuels (6/78 = 100) 
Gas (piped) and electricity 
Electricity 
Utility (piped) gas 


Other utilities and public services 
Telephone services 
Local charges (12/77 = 100) 
Interstate toll calls (12/77 = 100) 
Intrastate toll calls (12/77 = 100) 
Water and sewerage maintenance 


Household furnishings and operations 


Housefurnishings 
Textile housefurnishings 
Household linens (12/77 = 100) 
Curtains, drapes, slipcovers, and sewing 
materials (12/77 = 100) 


Furniture and bedding 
Bedroom furniture (12/77 = 100) 
Sofas (12/77 = 100) 
Living room chairs and tables (12/77 = 100) 
Other furniture (12/77 = 100) 
Appliances including TV and sound equipment 
Television and sound equipment 
Television 
Sound equipment (12/77 = 100) 
Household appliances 
Refrigerators and home freezers 
Laundry equipment 
Other household appliances (12/77 = 100) 
Stoves, dishwashers, vacuums, and sewing 
machines (12/77 = 100) 
Office machines, small electric appliances, and 
air conditioners (12/77 = 100) 
Other household equipment (12/77 = 100) 
Floor and window coverings, infants’, laundry, 
cleaning, and outdoor equipment (12/77 = 100) 
Clocks, lamps, and decor items (12/77 = 100) 
Tableware, serving pieces, and nonelectric 
kitchenware (12/77 = 100) 
Lawn equipment, power tools, and other 
hardware (12/77 = 100) 


Housekeeping supplies 
Soaps and detergents 
Other laundry and cleaning products (12/77 = 100) 
Cleansing and toilet tissue, paper towels and napkins (12/77 = 
Stationery, stationery supplies, and gift wrap (12/77 = 100) 
Miscellaneous household products (12/77 = 100) 
Lawn and garden supplies (12/77 = 100) 


Housekeeping services 
Postage 
Moving, storage, freight, household laundry, and 
drycleaning services (12/77 = 100) 
Appliance and furniture repair (12/77 = 100) 


APPAREL AND UPKEEP 
Apparel commodities 


Apparel commodities less footwear 


Men's and boys’ 

Men's (12/77 = 100) 
Suits, sport coats, and jackets (12/77 = 100) 
Coats and jackets 
Furnishings and special clothing (12/77 = 100) 
Shirts (12/77 = 100) 
Dungarees, jeans, and trousers (12/77 = 100) 

Boys’ (12/77 = 100) 
Coats, jackets, sweaters, and shirts (12/77 = 100) 
Furnishings (12/77 = 100) 
Suits, trousers, sport coats, and jackets (12/77 = 100) 
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20. Continued—Consumer Price Index—U.S. city average 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified) 


All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 


WEMON:S QNOMINS( ce eis. oti Glee chiar. a) sus wip eatee 


Worents (127i, N00) reso wiht onde deh deus: hashes od. 408.7 | 115.0 | 113.41 111.3 | 107.3] 109.3 | 113.4] 110.5 | 116.4] 114.9} 112.6 | 108.3 | 110.9 114.9 

Gante nnd aGkete ness 5 ts ate Ss cbs Gunter cers) eed abers) « 167.2 | 181.7} 181.9 | 175.0 | 161.7 | 161.0 | 164.8 | 172.8 | 186.3 | 186.0 | 178.2 | 164.6) 166.3 169.8 

Dresses aWae 3) Rute ren T heh he: 175.9 | 179.9 | 175.8 | 174.3 | 168.1 | 172.3 | 182.5 | 162.9 | 165.8 | 162.4 | 160.7 | 154.8 | 159.7 168.7 

Separates and sportswear (12/77 = 100) .......... 92.5 | 104.3 | 103.6 } 100.8 96.1 98.6 | 102.4 93.0 | 104.7 } 104.1 | 101.5 96.5 98.7 | 102.7 

Underwear, nightwear, and hosiery (12/77 = 100) ..... 136.8 | 138.5 | 138.5 | 138.8 | 137.9 | 139.0] 140.4 | 136.3 | 138.0 | 138.1 | 138.3 } 137.3 138.5 | 139.8 

Suits (lage NODES, f° Bde as. bu vale + legs =4s ng 85.0 94.1 87.6 81.6 76.8 80.9 88.7 | 106.4 | 114.0 |. 106.6 99.9 93.0 | 100.2 | 109.8 

GinetK Ai NOONE: cust coeraka sage Bee ede 8g 408.0 | 112.3} 112.7] 110.9 | 106.9 | 108.3] 110.7 | 107.4] 112.0 | 111.8 | 109.9 } 105.9 107.7 | 110.6 

Coats, jackets, dresses, and suits (12/77 = 100) ...... 100.6 | 106.2 | 106.8 | 104.0 96.2 | 100.3 | 105.1 98.3 | 105.0 | 105.8 | 101.8 94.8 | 100.1 | 104.9 

Separates and sportswear (12/77 = 100) .......... 103.9 | 108.2 | 107.7 | 106.2 | 104.1 | 103.4 | 105.0 | 104.6 | 108.9 | 106.9 | 106.3 } 103.1 102.3 | 104.9 
Underwear, nightwear, hosiery, and 

accessories (12/77 = 100) *..... 0... eee ees 128.0 | 130.0} 131.6 | 130.9 | 129.8 | 130.5 | 130.7 | 126.9 | 128.7 | 130.2 | 129.6 | 128.6 129.5 | 129.7 

ineante ran tOuglers . eccthts ate sai cguwe ate me myele are 298.0 | 291.6 | 290.2 | 291.9} 290.3 | 298.8 | 302.1 | 298.6 | 302.5 | 302.1 | 302.9 | 299.7 310.1 | 314.5 

Other apparel commodities ...........- 022 e sence ees 217.2 | 216.0 | 215.4} 213.3} 212.2 | 215.5 | 216.9 | 205.3 | 204.0 | 203.1 | 201.0} 199.9 203.0 | 204.2 

Sewing materials and notions (12/77 = 100) .........-- 120.8 | 120.6 | 120.1 | 121.9 | 120.9} 122.0] 122.9] 119.7} 119.0] 118.4 | 120.5 119.1 | 119.5 | 120.5 


Jewelry and luggage (12/77 = 100) ........--.50ees 448.8 | 147.7 | 147.4] 144.7 | 144.1 | 146.6 | 147.6 | 138.7 | 137.8 | 137.2 | 134.3 133.9 | 136.7 | 137.4 


Ronen © Awe SME 8. Skee eR Re Phe chee 


Be INE ot DDN. Ln cL. | asked: 42 61M | BOS - 4.2 i352 | 1383 | 13841 1971] 1365 | 1365 | 139.1 | 197.1] 140.1 | 1402] 1989] 1385] 138.5 140.9 
Gave’ endiaite’ 1RFT = Olds gtccesewe s ) 0-PMa wd 3 1312 | 1360 | 1363 | 135.3 | 135.3] 196.9 | 137.1] 133.8 | 138.7 | 199.0] 138.3 | 138.4 | 139.7 | 139.5 
Seabee ibys WAT de. ke aes 4255 | 1280 | 1276 | 1270 | 1232 | 1246 | 127.0] 122.3| 124.1 | 123.6 | 122.9 | 119.5 | 120.8 | 123.1 


Apparel services 2... ee 


Laundry and drycleaning other than coin operated (12/77 = 100) ..... 
Other apparel services (12/77 = 100)... ....--- eevee eens 


TRANSPORTATION .... 0.2.2 ees 


(egrets “aul a Se RE eae cererannira mcmama Cis : j ; : \ f f 

ishdicars’s MOaE. tdci has 4 artes. ois teletths 5 aaa +S 362.2 | 384.6 | 383.6 | 382.7 | 382.8 | 384.6 | 386.1 | 362.2 i : i i 
foveal Rend sts ANG Beene Cae gene Rion Rem coco 368.6 | 370.3 | 369.2 | 365.7 | 356.8] 351.6 | 351.6 | 370.5 | 371.7 | 370.5 367.1 | 358.2 | 353.2 | 353.2 
Automobile maintenance and repair 2... eee 938.3 | 345.3 | 345.8 | 346.2 | 346.9 | 348.2} 348.5 | 339.0 | 346.2 346.7 | 347.1 | 347.9 | 349.2 | 349.6 


Body work (12/77 = 100)... eee eee eee ee eee 170.7 | 175.6 | 175.8 | 176.1 | 176.9 | 178.4 | 178.3 | 169.3 | 174.1 | 174.3 174.7 | 175.5 | 177.0 | 177.1 
Automobile drive train, brake, and miscellaneous 
mechanical repair (12/77 = 100) ... 2... eee ee ee ees 165.1 | 169.2 | 169.6 | 169.7 | 170.0} 170.2 | 170.6 | 169.1} 173.4 173.8 | 174.0 | 174.2} 174.5 | 175.1 
Maintenance and servicing (12/77 = 100).........-.---+-+ 153.9 | 156.5 | 156.8 | 157.0 | 157.1 | 157.4 | 157.2 | 153.1 ] 155.8 156.1 | 156.3 | 156.6 | 156.8 | 156.5 
Power plant repair (12/77 = 100) .... 1... - 2 eevee eee 162.1 | 164.9 | 164.9 | 165.1 | 165.7 | 166.6 | 167.0 | 161.6 | 164.6 | 164.6 164.8 | 165.4 | 166.4 | 166.8 
Other private transportation... 2... ee eee eee 268.3 | 278.7 | 280.7 | 282.3 | 283.9 | 284.4 | 284.5 | 269.1 | 279.8 281.9 | 283.3 | 284.7 | 285.2 | 285.1 
Other private transportation commodities ......-+-.+++00> 201.3 | 199.0 | 201.0 } 202.2 | 202.0 | 203.8 | 201.9 | 203.5 | 201.0 | 203.5 204.7 | 204.2 | 206.1} 204.2 
Motor oil, coolant, and other products (12/77 = 100) ...... 152.5 | 153.2 | 155.3} 156.2 | 155.7 | 156.0 | 156.4 | 152.3 | 152.6 154.4 | 155.2 | 154.5 | 155.2 | 155.4 
Automobile parts and equipment (12/77 = 100) .......-. 426.9 | 125.1 | 126.4 | 127.1 | 127.0} 128.3 | 126.8] 128.5 } 126.5 128.1 | 128.9 | 128.6 | 129.9 | 128.5 
Tce ee Se Saee S e Sicaerece ape air ore: 171.8 | 168.3 | 170.2} 171.4 | 171.4] 174.0 | 171.4] 175.1 | 171.5 174.0 | 175.1 | 174.9 | 177.7 | 175.0 
Other parts and equipment (12/77 = 100) ........-. 43,2 | 133.2 | 134.1 | 134.5 | 134.2 | 133.9 | 133.5 | 132.7 | 132.5 133.5 | 134.0 | 133.6 | 133.2 | 132.8 
Other private transportation services ....-. 26. ++ ee eres 288.7 | 302.5 | 304.6 | 306.2 | 308.3 | 308.5 | 309.1 | 289.0 | 303.3 305.3 | 306.7 | 308.6 } 308.7 | 309.2 
Automobile insurance 2.6... eee eee ee ees 922.3 | 332.3 | 335.9 | 340.0 | 345.1 | 346.3 | 348.3 | 321.5 | 331.3 334.9 | 338.9 | 343.9 | 345.2 | 347.2 
Automobile finance charges (12/77 = 100) ....-...-.-- 159.2 | 172.0} 172.2 | 170.9 | 169.6 | 168.1 | 166.6 | 158.7 | 171.7 171.9 | 170.5 | 169.2 | 167.7 | 166.2 
Automobile rental, registration, and other fees (12/77 = 100)... . 149.1 | 157.6 | 158.0 | 158.4 | 158.5 | 159.1 | 159.6 | 150.1 | 158.9 | 159.2 159.6 |} 159.8 | 160.4 | 161.0 
State registration: 0... ee es 497.8 | 213.5 | 213.5] 213.5 | 213.6 | 213.6 | 214.6 | 198.0 | 212.9 212.9 | 212.9 | 213.1} 213.1 | 214.1 
Drivers’ licenses (12/77 = 100)... 1.1... seer eee 158.0 | 163.7 | 163.7 | 163.7 | 164.6 | 164.6 | 164.6 | 158.3 | 164.1 164.1 | 164.1 | 164.9 | 164.9 } 164.9 
Vehicle inspection (12/77 = 100) ........-+005- 439.2 | 140.0 | 142.2} 142.2] 142.2 | 142.2 | 142.4 | 139.9 | 140.5 142.3 | 142.3 | 142.3 | 142.3) 142.5 


Other vehicle-related fees (12/77 = 100) .........-- 163.5 | 168.3} 169.1 | 170.1 | 170.3] 171.8 | 172.2 | 170.7 | 176.0 176.7 | 177.8 | 178.0 | 180.0 | 180.5 


Piri |NOM alien SiR sh. sic nce cw ciel saan! 5 ote ore arepi acer) 2 Ohione = : : F . 

IntarcitysbUSfalee. = faa flee Se aE ee La Be 427.6 | 445.3 | 447.0 | 455.4 | 459.6 | 456.5 : : ; ; ; i : , 
Intracity:mass transit, 2.20.52 see cee eee te eens 342.0 | 346.6 | 345.9 | 346.7 | 347.0 | 347.0} 347.7 | 341.8 | 346.6 345.9 | 346.5 | 346.7 | 346.8 | 347.5 
Taxiiate § Se Soe Sa Pe oes Ce 308.5 | 311.1 | 311.3 | 311.3} 313.4 | 315.0 | 317.4 | 317.7 | 320.0 320.1 | 320.3 | 322.4 | 324.1 | 326.7 
Intercity-trainifare: . ; s.acls athe = kik one oats ene 373.4 | 382.0 | 383.5 | 388.2 | 390.2 | 390.3 | 390.3 | 373.7 382.2 | 383.8 | 388.7 | 390.7 | 390.7 | 390.7 


MEDICAL CAREs% oot i ett.) ee sete eee ee 
Medical care commodities .....--- 6 -- 0 eee eee eee eee 


Proscriptionarugs «Gos = fee ees ne pe eI ee eee 


ie cindiis Ahos GATE WE. 4 iver Peake awe ge ss i639 | 1705 | 1710| 171.8 | 171.5 | 171.9] 174.0 | 166.3] 173.3 | 173.8 
Tranquilizers and sedatives (12/77 = 100) ..-.-.---++s00> 495.5 | 212.7 | 216.2 | 218.8 | 220.1 | 223.2 | 227.9) 195.4 | 212.7 216.3 | 218.9 | 220.2 | 223.1 | 227.8 
Circulatories and diuretics (12/77 = 100) .....- +--+ seers 164.7 | 172.8 | 174.4 | 174.9 | 176.0 | 178.5 | 180.9) 164.3 | 172.1 173.7 | 174.2 | 175.3 | 177.8} 180.1 
Hormones, diabetic drugs, biologicals, and : 

prescription medical supplies (12/77 = 100) .....---++-0- 209.7 | 222.3 | 223.8 | 228.3 | 228.9} 229.6 | 230.8 | 211.9 | 224.7 226.1 | 230.7 | 231.2 | 282.2 | 233.2 
Pain and symptom control drugs (12/77 = 100) .....-.--+-- 185.5 | 192.7 | 194.4 | 198.2} 196.6 | 198.1 | 200.9] 187.7 | 194.7 496.3 | 197.2 | 198.7 | 200.3 | 203.0 
Supplements, cough and cold preparations, and 

respiratory agents (12/77 = 100) .....- +. e+e e rere 171.4 | 176.9} 178.3 | 179.1 | 180.6 | 183.2 | 185.7 | 172.0} 177.7 179.0 | 179.7 | 181.2 | 184.0 | 186.4 

Nonprescription drugs and medical supplies (1277 = 100)... aes 161.2 | 165.4 | 166.0 | 166.8} 167.3} 168.0} 168.6 162.1 | 166.3 | 166.9 | 167.8 | 168.2 | 168.9 | 169.5 

Eyeglasses (12/77 = 100) .....-- sees cere ee errr 138.4} 141.9 | 142.2 | 141.9] 142.5 | 144.0 | 144.5 | 137.3 140.8 | 141.2] 140.9 | 141.4 | 143.0 | 143.4 
Internal and respiratory over-the-counter drugs ......---.--- 963.1 | 271.3 | 271.5 | 273.7 | 274.7 | 275.1 | 276.6 264.4 | 272.4 | 272.7 | 275.0 | 275.8 | 276.2 | 277.6 
Nonprescription medical equipment and supplies (1277 = 100) ... 155.8 | 157.7 | 159.8 | 160.3 | 160.2 | 161.2 161.1 | 157.5 | 159.1 | 161.5 | 161.9 
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20. Continued—Consumer Price Index—u.S. city average 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Eamers and Clerical Workers 


General summary 


Medical care services 


Professional services 
Physicians’ services 
Dental services 
Other professional services (12/77 = 100) 


Other medical care services 
Hospital and other medical services (12/77 = 100) 
Hospital room 
Other hospital and medical care services (12/77 = 100) 


Entertainment commodities 


Reading materials (12/77 = 100) 
Newspapers 
Magazines, periodicals, and books (12/77 = 100) 


Sporting goods and equipment (12/77 = 100) 
Sport vehicles (12/77 = 100) 
Indoor and warm weather sport equipment (12/77 = 100) 
Bicycles 
Other sporting goods and equipment (12/77 = 100) 


Toys, hobbies, and other entertainment (12/77 = 100) 
Toys, hobbies, and music equipment (12/77 = 100) 
Photographic supplies and equipment (12/77 = 100) 
Pet supplies and expenses (12/77 = 100) 


Entertainment services 


Fees for participant sports (12/77 = 100) 
Admissions (12/77 = 100) 
Other entertainment services (12/77 = 100) 


OTHER GOODS AND SERVICES 


Toilet goods and personal care appliances 
Products for the hair, hairpieces, and wigs (12/77 = 100) 
Dental and shaving products (12/77 = 100) 
Cosmetics, bath and nail preparations, manicure and 
eye makeup implements (12/77 = 100) 
Other toilet goods and small personal care appliances (12/77 = 100) ... 


Personal care services 
Beauty parlor services for women 
Haircuts and other barber shop services for men (12/77 = 100) ... 


Personal and educational expenses 


Schoolbooks and supplies 
Personal and educational services 
Tuition and other school fees 
College tuition (12/77 = 100) 
Elementary and high school tuition (12/77 = 100) 
Personal expenses (12/77 = 100) 


Special indexes: 


Gasoline, motor oil, coolant, and other products 
Insurance and finance 

Utilities and public transportation 

Housekeeping and home maintenance services 
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category and commodity and service group 
[December 1977 = 100] 


Category and group 


EXPENDITURE CATEGORY 
Me oe ee OP ete ok eceene we Ces ecace ech arr ee 
Foodland! Develagesien wae... nce SM neuaie ees ee octet gas suey Grane pinwe ve, Wate 
FAGHISIC ee wee ra rh cs ce EMERG ceive wes audited ge csiar’> see nie Munlelatia eke 
ApparellalidiipKO@p’ Meesireasy ce Go yes ceded se 22 ra eee Wie a ais 
TIPBRSHONALON Genie 2: Weed: > quake Ret) ops wie Gussie QGbenapenyls 
NMOUIGAL GANG Meme Rin Chet eriiENO cu. a. swaghpatimias. sNews We lene “oe 
SHEE Cte. Rn nOte Alc nO NOBRERS RISES ror. netg armen ipsrtiG CRCINERI?iri.obr cage 
Other goods and services 2.0... ee ee ete 


COMMODITY AND SERVICE GROUP 
ACENTTATTIOItIGS estes <i eee, plea motes deo oe Neng oye a ee am oh 

Commodities less food and beverages 2.1... ee 
Seer Ii eit i MR aaa ST Wi EEN leony lc it fSallsi-g las’ ot 8 mie, ke, 8) + ecleeatncs as 


Tas 5 SC LS eo 2 One arama 2 eecCar gence occa 
Food saliG,DeVErAQeSayisbacy sus: se -eueps = 2 6 + = sols ye Coe ate a alas 
OUSIDO Naren) uBio itten Grane NaeSbieys ene eyo) olie! va Nigra rabies 
Apparel ang ipKB@P cate bee ccf eetiennteeens «ohh stp nnme apie Shin ove 
“RUBE ACUTE DS 1 BROS Rig Aiptccceotcl ono meneame acer e ace Gece 0, Cie Cc exer arse 

Ce OSE 9 alee 5 Rr aii ay ee ae ere ree eee RRO eee 

RAGING PAL so Aver | cs uerie a). bi vege A ae hae SUNN. Moen ngs 

Other. goods and serviceS .. 2... 2 ee eee ee eee ee ees 


COMMODITY AND SERVICE GROUP 
ian ave 2 a aie ai SSS aro cro e Ntomiamrigtic rch ch ice atu 7c ace Can 

Commodities less food and beverageS ... 2... - eee eee ee ee ee es 
ype fe Ra 7 SS ae aero caer em or ec RRNA Cah 


11 OT Y ee ou ig sti a ee rs hea a Rr Serer aree ee ee a 
Food atid beverages seeatocmanae 0 win eo ee ve es le ain weed 
PYcoues Gree seek sits cece cy has el Stree ites o tage Oe Tories te (os Oule mA ashe veh oS ire ge 
Apparel.and upkeep... 0 ee ee ee 
Grams partationi's sea aah ereutte ts ssr citecatage tose! nie w aasie es Youn ayiscei tilly 

GEIST ES GPG = 0 pete ean Sac ROR) Giyich Part aPPSORE (ceacy D*Oetue Sogn. Sytem ag 

NIHEIAGIGITIGHU PN POMP So ilevevar a eaten wnicliay s.eronel si Shr) wate Rr ecte ewes @ tenon thin 

Other goods andisenicS ...-- 2... - 6-2 evn tee eee ease 


COMMODITY AND SERVICE GROUP 
(Palit Ul ie Stand, Sha ROR ONG Rete ol oposte ne ekcerectcaerany Jick ena irc cx er an 

Commodities less food and beverages ...---. eee ee ee ee ees 
Services. ....: ee I rir coterie rile ta Case nee w demericetel abh-o Tagapw tans 


RIGHT a ire omc agen ercebsh align Te mba) e a marshall tentang igi esate aWee 


Food and beveragesiie  mustsnt ey eee ce ie ee re em Sica 156.8 
MDT as wets, pedltee umm © Brahe cetkne ora Oran tacucson: ca koy ona atses 180.5 
AN BANC RANG/UPKOOP) ccc gues = a te cacte coe 6 ee sf Aesth casi ss geodon 129.3 
Ten Gia g No aby edie Oronora: 210 rontnes aesouma ionic Lo Ones IRE iCescanet 181.0 
PheciDaN CAVE etn el ips ok ites a ei orrirst sas sesh eateries Si icaa ne eae ss 188.0 
Sy LTT Upon eee aed: Bion) Gc ey 80, 0g ea cn EE ONet O) uposG Ga CCHIT ORC Oy 145.7 
Other goods and services .....-- +--+ esse rrr e etter sete 182.7 


COMMODITY AND SERVICE GROUP 
TOT ATaGIES Geert airs aiie coe, techie nar esse ayes nt opie oo ete roa eidatony caceetingy tates 


Commodities less food and beverages ...-- 2. - eee ee ees 158.7 
190.1 


(1.25 million or more) 
[_oet. [ pec. [ Feb. [ oct. | bec. | Fev. | oct. | bec. | 


Size class B 


(385,000-1,250 million) 


Size class C 
(75, 000-385 ,600) 


161.9 
126.8 
176.0 
196.0 
162.6 
176.9 


157.8 
170.8 


Size class D 


21. Consumer Price index for All Urban Consumers: Cross classification of region and population size class by expenditure 


(75,000 or less) 


1984 


Feb. 
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22. Consumer Price Index—U.S. city average, and selected areas 


All Urban See asl Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 


[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


U.S. city average? 


Anchorage, Alaska (10/67 = 100) 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Baltimore, Md 

Boston, Mass 

BUARIG UNSEEN, Sek. Fw igane acd ects MurBact vw ceeel's nl a 


Chicago, Ill.-Northwestern Ind. 
Cincinnati, Ohio—Ky.—Ind. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Dallas—Ft.. Worth, Tex. 
Denver—Boulder, Colo. 


Detroit, Mich. 

Honolulu, Hawaii 

Houston, Tex. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Kansas 

Los Angeles—Long Beach, Anaheim, Calif. 


Miami, Fla. (11/77 = 100) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.—Wis. 
New York, N.Y.—Northeastern N.J. 
Northeast, Pa. (Scranton) 


no Wg SF eee Se ee ae ee 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Portland, Oreg.—Wash. 

St. Louis, Mo.—III 

San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco—Oakland, Calif. 
Seattle—Everett, Wash. 


1The areas listed include not only the central city but the entire portion of the Standard Metropolitan is used for New York and Chicago. 


Statistical Area, as defined for the 1970 Census of Population, except that the Standard Consolidated Area 2h erage of 85 citi 
verage Cities. 


23. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1967 = 100] 


Annual 
average 
1984 


Commodity grouping 


FINISHED GOODS 
RialShed OOdS wekensacicts shawn Rute etmek sc eiele dy eo 


Finished consumer goods ........-.-.2-e5055 
Finished consumer foods ........--650 000s 


PARR Me Te 5 cn Wi thins ine RSA e ashes 
Nondurable goods less foods ........-.-.--- 
DWFAblOQOOdS:. sues bade. Bie, ssopiee! stones +) aver 
Consumer nondurable goods less food and energy .. . 

Danita equipment evedg-an ste. x semper =, osetia a, ges 


INTERMEDIATE MATERIALS 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and components........ 


Materials and components for manufacturing ......-. 


Materials for food manufacturing ......--.0055 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing ......... 
Materials for durable manufacturing ........--. 
Components for manufacturing ......--..---- 


Materials and components for construction .........- 
Processed fuels and lubricants... .....-..--0055 
Manufacturing industries... .. 2... eee eaee 
Nonmanufacturing industries .........-.-+-- 
chy SUS aS De ya ee Snes, ESSRa nee) ieee arene 
SHEDUGS Mam P ane - uecs) 4 165 cia ghee 2508 = st 


Manufacturing industries... -. 2... -. 0-0 eee 
Nonmanufacturing industries ..........5-555 


CRUDE MATERIALS 


Crude materials for further processing ......-.---+-- 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffS .......-----+sseees 
Nonfood. materials... 0... 6 ce cee i 
Nonfood materials except fuel .....-..----5:- 
Manufacturing industries .......-.-+-++55 
CONSHTUCHOR) vv filers rtug = ome orepe eens + dee 
PAE HUAN Metts ct chee Pao pega eRe ae ty 8 


Manufacturing industries ...-.....--+--00: 
Nonmanufacturing industries ......--.+555% 


SPECIAL GROUPINGS 


Finished goods excluding foods ......- +--+ errr ee 
Finished consumer goods excluding foods .......-- 
Finished consumer goods less energy ....-.----+++> 


Intermediate materials less foods and feeds ......-...- 
Intermediate materials less energy... ..--+- +20 -% 


Intermediate foods and feeds .......-- ess ee enee 


Crude materials less agricultural products ......-.---- 
Crude materials less energy .....-- +--+ e+e ee> 


1pata for December 1984 have been revised to reflect the availability of late reports and corrections 
by respondents. All data are subject to revision 4 months after original publication. 
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24. Producer Price Indexes, by commodity groupings 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


Annual 1985 


ae ade ae Mat [ toe [ toy | ome [ any [ aon [ som [ont [nov [wet | on | ro, | to | oe 


All commodities 
All commodities (1957-59 = 100) 


Farm products and processed foods and feeds 
Industrial commodities 


FARM PRODUCTS AND PROCESSED FOODS 


Farm products 
Fresh and dried fruits and vegetables 
Grains 
Livestock 
Live poultry 
Plant and animal fibers 
Fluid milk 


Hay, hayseeds, and oilseeds 
Other farm products 


Processed foods and feeds 
Cereal and bakery products 
Meats, poultry, and fish 
Dairy products 
Processed fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and confectionery 
Beverages and beverage materials 
Fats and oils 
Miscellaneous processed foods 
Prepared animal feeds 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITIES 


Textile products and apparel 
Synthetic fibers (12/75 = 100) 
Processed yarns and threads (12/75 = 100) 
Gray fabrics (12/75 = 100) 
Finished fabrics (12/75 = 100) 
Apparel 
Textile housefurnishings 


Gas fuels? 

Electric power 

Crude petroleum4 

Petroleum products, refined? 


Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial chemicals® 
Prepared paint 
Paint materials 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Fats and oils, inedible 
Agricultural chemicals and chemical products 
Plastic resins and materials 


Rubber plastic products 
07-1 Rubber and rubber products 
07-11 Crude rubber 
07-12 
07-13 Miscellaneous rubber products 
07-2 Plastic products (6/78 = 100) 


08 

08-1 
08-2 
08-3 
08-4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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24. Continued—Producer Price Indexes, by commodity groupings 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


Annual 
average 
1984 


Commodity group and subgroup 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITIES—Continued 


Pulp, paper, and allied products ...........-..-+000- 
Pulp, paper,and products, excluding building paper and board 
MICOUDUID ye tacks Sede se eae wales dee Get 
Wastepaper Sitiieanc- citi cusitictee <0) Sane, Toy Tae 
PODER ct. cde. -decicntes cfs ERR ote Santen le RANE» 
PApOrOAtd Ruger nh PaPRI: of Gale ay. SeNeS. o fer sh aliaiiene 
Converted paper and paperboard products ............ 

Building paper and board ©... . 1... eee eee eee 


Metals and metal products ........-..---+eeee> 
BeOMIHE GIOM Lor. tc teas. te URW oo Sel Mineo fed onieereics 
Steal ml PGMS wo sis, hsm ty chaise. eePEbe e erchs eke 
Nonferrous metals... ee ee 
eC a eee eee eee ears ae 
arauiare rs See, 2. Ne fs SRS. A, eter Fates 
Plumbing fixtures and brass fittings ....-..-.--5--- 
Heating equipments... 2 ee ee ee 
Fabricated structural metal products ........-..-005 
Miscellaneous metal products ...... 2... eee eens 


Machinery and equipment ... 2... 2... eee eee eee 
Agricultural machinery and equipment .......--..55> 
Construction machinery and equipment. ......-..--+-- 
Metalworking machinery and equipment .....-..-.+.-- 
General purpose machinery and equipment ........-.- 
Special industry machinery and equipment ...........-- 
Electrical machinery and equipment. .......--..e055 

Miscellaneous machinery ......-. 2-2 2+ eee ee eee 


Furniture and household durables .......-. 5-0-2 eee 
Householdifumnitre. oo. ee ee eee 
Commercial furniture. 2... 6 eee ees 

FIOOF:COVERIAQS see deere scours erene a wager enen es 8 een) a 

Household appliances .....-- 2. -- se eee eee eeee 

Home electronic equipment ......--- eee eee eee 

Other household durable goods ....-. 1... essere eee 


Nonmetallic mineral products .......---2+2+eee00s 
[a RES SR cree Seok ei ar econo 
Concrete ingredients .... 6.2... 22sec e reer eens 
Concrete products .......--- 2-2 cece rere eres 
Structural clay products, excluding refractories ........- 
FMIIRETOFIES erie tamersiict i Drain, © Os heck roc s ue F a 
Asphalt roofing: 2. ce ee ee ees 
Gypsum products .....-. 2. e eset reer esters 

GiaBeCOMAINEIS hs chee cree ee en 

Other nonmetallic minerals 2.2.2... - 5 eee eee eres 


Transportation equipment (12/68 = 100)......--.+-+-> 
Motor vehicles and equipment... ....- 62+ seer eres 
Railroad equipment... . 2... eee eee eee eee 


Miscellaneous products... ...--. 0s seer eer eree 
Toys, sporting goods, small arms, ammunition ........- 
Tobacen products 2... ee ete 

DaiGah AS ae acu oe Sepak aca ee ae 

Photographic equipment and supplies .......----+-- 

Mobile homes (12/74 = 100)......- sees e eee rees 

Other miscellaneous products .......-.+-+-+se00- 


1pata for December 1984 have been revised to reflect the availability of late reports and corrections 5 Most prices for refined petroleum products are lagged 1 month. 
by respondents. All data are subject to revision 4 months after original publication. Some prices for industrial chemicals are lagged 1 month. 
2Not available. 
3Prices for natural gas are lagged 1 month. 
4includes only domestic production. 


r= revised. 
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25. Producer Price Indexes, for special commodity groupings 


[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 
Annual 


Pe ce A ee 
ae “at [oe [ow [ome [or [me [om [om [ow [owt | me [om [ wm | w 


All commodities—less farm products 
All foods 
Processed foods 


Industrial commodities less fuels 

Selected textile mill products (Dec. 1975 = 100) 

Hosiery 

Underwear and nightwear 

Chemicals and allied products, including synthetic rubber 
and fibers and yarns 


Pharmaceutical preparations 

Lumber and wood products, excluding millwork 

Stee! mill products, including fabricated wire products 

Finished steel mill products, excluding fabricated wire 
products 

Finished steel mill products, including fabricated wire 


Special metals and metal products 
Fabricated metal products 

Copper and copper products 

Machinery and motive products 

Machinery and equipment, except electrical 


Agricultural machinery, including tractors 
Metalworking machinery 
Total tractors 


Farm and garden tractors less parts 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors less parts 
Construction materials 


1Data for December 1984 have been revised to reflect the availability of late reports and corrections 
by respondents. All data are subject to revision 4 months after original publication. 


26. Producer Price Indexes, by durability of product 


[1967 = 100) 


Room $3 55 lie Oh Vo ee se ds Oe ae | nn) es ey 1985 
Commodity grouping average 
woot [Ar [way | some | sty [tons [some [ ox. [won [one [son [reas [mar | 


Total durable goods 

Total nondurable goods 

Total manufactures 
Durable 


Total raw or slightly processed goods 
Durable 


\Data for December 1984 have been revised to reflect the availability of late reports and corrections 
by respondents. All data are subject to revision 4 months after original publication. = revised. 


27. Producer Price Indexes for the output of selected SIC industries 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified} 


Annual 


Industry description average 
rae | foe [toy | sooo [oy [ton [ som [om [nov [eet | ans | rots | | 


Mercury ores (12/75 = 100) 
Crude petroleum and natural gas 


MANUFACTURING 


Cottonseed oil mills 
Malt 


Cordage and twine (12/77 = 100) 

Fabric dress and work gloves 

Canvas and related products (12/77 = 100) 
Wood pallets and skids (12/75 = 100) 


Wood office furniture 

Sanitary food containers 

Fiber cans, drums, and similar products (12/75 = 100) 
Petroleum refining (6/76 = 100) 


Ceramic wall and floor tile (12/75 = 100) 
Clay refractories 

Structural clay products, n.e.c. 

Vitreous plumbing fixtures 

Fine earthenware food utensils 


Pottery products, n.e.c. (12/75 = 100) 
Lime (12/75 = 100) 

Nonclay refractories (12/74 = 100) 
Small arms ammunition (12/75 = 100) 


Lighting equipment, n.e.c. (12/75 = 100) 

Electron tubes, receiving type 

Dolls (12/75 = 100) 

Games, toys, and children’s vehicles 

Carbon paper and inked ribbons (12/75 = 100) ... 


Hard surface floor coverings (12/75 = 100) 


1pata for December 1984 have been revised to reflect the availability of late reports and corrections 
by respondents. All data are subject to revision 4 months after original publication. r = revised. 
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PRODUCTIVITY DATA 


PRODUCTIVITY DATA are compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from establishment data and from measures of compensation and 
output supplied by the U.S. Department of Commerce and the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Definitions 


Output is the constant dollar gross product produced by the particular 
sector. Output per hour of all persons (labor productivity) measures the 
value of goods and services in constant prices produced per hour of labor. 
Output per unit of capital services (capital productivity) measures the 
value of goods and services in constant dollars per unit of capital services 
input. 


Multifactor productivity measures the output per unit of combined 
labor and capital input. The traditional measure of output per hour reflects 
changes in capital per hour and a combination of other factors—such as, 
changes in technology, shifts in the composition of the labor force, changes 
in capacity utilization, research and development, skill and efforts of the 
work force, management, and so forth. The multifactor productivity meas- 
ure differs from the familiar BLS measure of output per hour of all persons 
in that it excludes the effects of the substitution of capital for labor. 


Compensation per hour includes wages and salaries of employees plus 
employers’ contributions for social insurance and private benefit plans. 
The data also include an estimate of wages, salaries, and supplementary 
payments for the self-employed, except for nonfinancial corporations, in 
which there are no self-employed. Real compensation per hour is com- 
pensation per hour adjusted by the Consumer Price Index for All Urban 
Consumers. 


Unit labor costs measure the labor compensation costs required to 
produce a unit of output and is derived by dividing compensation by output. 
Unit nonlabor payments include profits, depreciation, interest, and in- 
direct taxes per unit of output. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current dollar gross product and dividing by 
output. Unit nonlabor costs contain all the components of unit nonlabor 
payments except unit profits. Unit profits include corporate profits and 
the value of inventory adjustments per unit of output. 


The implicit price deflator is the price index for the gross product of 
the sector reported. It is derived by dividing the current dollar gross product 
by the constant dollar figures. 


Hours of all persons measures the labor input of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family workers. Output per all employee 
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hour describes labor productivity in nonfinancial corporations where there 
are no self-employed. The capital services input index used in the mul- 
tifactor productivity computation is developed by BLS from measures of 
the net stock of physical assets—equipment, structures, land, and inven- 
tories—weighted by rental prices for each type of asset. Combined units 
of labor and capital input are computed by combining changes in labor 
and capital inputs with weights which represent each component's share 
of total output. The indexes for capital services and combined units of 
labor and capital are based on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


In the business sector and the nonfarm business sector, the output meas- 
ure employed in the computation of output per hour is constructed from 
Gross Domestic Product rather than Gross National Product. Multifactor 
productivity measures (table 28) for the private business and private non- 
farm business sectors differ from the business and nonfarm business sector 
measures used in the traditional labor productivity indexes (tables 29-32) 
in that they exclude the activities of government enterprises. There is no 
difference in the sector definition for manufacturing. 

Output measures for the business sectors are derived from data supplied 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Department of Commerce, and 
the Federal Reserve Board. Quarterly manufacturing output indexes are 
adjusted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to annual estimates of output 
(gross product originating) from the Bureau of Economic Analysis. Com- 
pensation and hours data are from the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis. 

The productivity and associated cost measures in the tables describe the 
relationship between output in real terms and the labor time and capital 
services involved in its production. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and services produced per unit of input. 
Although these measures relate output to hours and capital services, they 
do not measure the contributions of labor, capital, or any other specific 
factor of production. Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; capital investment; level of output; uti- 
lization of capacity, energy, and materials; the organization of production; 
managerial skill; and the characteristics and efforts of the work force. For 
a more complete description of the methodology underlying the multifactor 
productivity measures, see Bulletin 2178, ‘‘Trends in Multifactor Produc- 
tivity, 1948-81’’ (September 1983). 


28. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years, 1950-83 


hem isso [tomo [ toro [tora [tora | sore [ wore | wore [wwe [| vom [torr [ rome [09 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SECTOR 


[1977 = 100] 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons § a i ; 3 97.6 
Output per unit of capital services y ; : : i 96.1 
Multifactor productivity i , R ; ; : 97.1 
93.7 


Hours of all persons : y : ; : 95.9 
Capital services p ‘ i h ‘ Ki 97.5 
Combined units of labor and capital input... . : R , R 94.0 96.5 
Capital per hour of all persons 3 “| 5 4 f 102.8 101.6 


PRIVATE NONFARM BUSINESS SECTOR 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of al! persons i ; i , : 94.8 97.8 
Output per unit of capital services ; ; : ' ' 91.7 96.1 
Multifactor productivity ; F ; : é 93.6 97.2 
87.6 93.6 


Hours of all persons : zl ; E ‘ 92.4 95.7 
Capital services : i ‘ ’ i 95.6 97.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input... . H : i i : 93.5 96.3 
Capital per hour of all persons ! : i : 103.4 101.8 


MANUFACTURING 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons y ; 4 q ; 93.4 97.6 
Output per unit of capital services ; ; : 5 4 89.4 96.1 
Multifactor productivity : : 4 E ! 92.2 97.1 
85.4 93.6 


Hours of all persons : $ . ¥ F 91.4 95.9 
Capital services } : A : ; 95.5 97.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input... . ; i i ; ; 92.6 96.3 
Capital per hour of all persons : : } ; ‘ 104.5 101.6 


29. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years, 1950-84 
[1977 = 100] 


Business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 
Nonfarm business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 
Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 
Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


1Not available. 
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30. Annual changes in productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, 1974-84 
Annual rate 
of change 


awe [tere [tere | var | term | toro | vow [voor [tose [toms [oes | roses | 


Business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons ...... 
Compensation perhour .........- 
Real compensation per hour ' 
Wnitlabor Costs) Ze rc nes © cleus 
Unit nonlabor payments ........-. 
Implicit price deflator .........-. 

Nonfarm business sector: 

Output per hour of all persons ...... 
Compensation perhour .......... 
Real compensation perhour ....... 
CUMIN ABONIGORTS aw rcei-raistsitonsrelicus (ee ‘else 
Unit nonlabor payments .......... 
Implicit price deflator ........... 
Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees .... . 
Compensation perhour .......... 
Real compensation per hour ....... 
CWRU ARON CUGS aca sek ee 
Unit nonlabor payments .......... 
Implicit price deflator ........... 

Manufacturing: 

Output per hour of all persons ...... 

Compensation perhour .......... 

Real compensation per hour ....... 

WAI IEDOMOOSIS carta sre ss 

Unit nonlabor payments .......... 

Implicit price deflator ........... 


1Not available. p = preliminary. 


r = revised. 


31. Quarterly indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, seasonally adjusted 
[1977 = 100] 


Annual Quarterly indexes 
average 


Business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 
Nonfarm business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 
Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Total unit costs 


Unit profits 

Implicit price deflator 
Manufacturing: 

Output per hour of all persons 

Compensation per hour 

Real compensation per hour 

Unit labor costs 


INot available. Pp = preliminary. 


t = revised. 


32. Percent change from preceding quarter and year in productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, 


seasonally adjusted at annual rate 


Quarterly percent change at annual rate 


Hil 1983 IV 1983 11984 1 1984 1 1984 
to to to to 
IV 1983 11984 i 1984 il 1984 


Business sector: 

Output per hour of all persons 

Compensation per hour 

Real compensation per hour 

Unit labor costs 

Unit nonlabor payments 

Implicit price deflator 
Nonfarm business sector: 

Output per hour of all persons 

Compensation per hour 

Real compensation per hour 

Unit labor costs 

Unit nonlabor payments 

Implicit price deflator 
Nonfinancial corporations: 

Output per hour of all employees .. . 

Compensation per hour 

Real compensation per hour 

Total units costs 

Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor costs 

Unit profits 

Implicit price deflator 
Manufacturing: 

Output per hour of all persons 

Compensation per hour 

Real compensation per hour 

Unit labor costs 


1Not available. 


IV 1984 


r = revised. 


p = preliminary. 


Percent change from same quarter a year ago 


IV 1982 11983 Hi 1983 
to to to 
IV 1983 11984 i 1984 


it 1983 


IV 1983 
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WAGE AND COMPENSATION DATA 


DATA FOR THE EMPLOYMENT COST INDEX are reported to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics by a sample of 2,000 private nonfarm estab- 
lishments and 750 State and local government units selected to 
represent total employment in those sectors. On average, each 
reporting unit provides wage and compensation information on 
five well-specified occupations. 


Data on negotiated wage and benefit changes are obtained from 
contracts on file at the Bureau, direct contact with the parties, and 
secondary sources. 


Definitions 


The Employment Cost Index (Ec!) is a quarterly measure of the average 
change in the cost of employing labor. The rate of total compensation, 
which comprises wages, salaries, and employer costs for employee ben- 
efits, is collected for workers performing specified tasks. Employment in 
each occupation is held constant over time for all series produced in the 
ECI, except those by region, bargaining status, and area. As a consequence, 
only changes in compensation are measured. Industry and occupational 
employment data from the 1970 Census of Population are used in deriving 
constant weights for the EcI. While holding total industry and occupational 
employment fixed, in the estimation of indexes by region, bargaining 
status, and area, the employment in those measures is allowed to vary over 
time in accord with changes in the sample. The rate of change (in percent) 
is available for wages and salaries, as well as for total compensation. Data 
are collected for the pay period including the 12th day of the survey months 
of March, June, September, and December. The statistics are neither an- 
nualized nor adjusted for seasonal influence. 


Wages and salaries consist of earnings before payroll deductions, ex- 
cluding premium pay for overtime, work on weekends and holidays, and 
shift differentials. Production bonuses, incentive earnings, commissions, 
and cost-of-living adjustments are included; nonproduction bonuses are 
included with other supplemental pay items in the benefits category; and 
payments-in-kind, free room and board, and tips are excluded. Benefits 
include supplemental pay, insurance, retirement and savings plans, and 
hours-related and legally required benefits. 


Data on negotiated wage changes apply to private nonfarm industry 
collective bargaining agreements covering 1,000 workers or more. Data 
on compensation changes apply only to those agreements covering 5,000 
workers or more. First-year wage or compensation changes refer to average 
negotiated changes for workers covered by settlements reached in the period 


and implemented within the first 12 months after the effective date of the 
agreement. Changes over the life of the agreement refer to all adjustments 
specified in the contract, expressed as an average annual rate. These meas- 
ures exclude wage changes that may occur under cost-of-living adjustment 
clauses, that are triggered by movements in the Consumer Price Index. 
Wage-rate changes are expressed as a percent of straight-time hourly earn- 
ings; compensation changes are expressed as a percent of total wages and 
benefits. 


Effective wage adjustments reflect all negotiated changes implemented 
in the reference period, regardless of the settlement date. They include 
changes from settlements reached during the period, changes deferred from 
contracts negotiated in an earlier period, and cost-of-living adjustments. 
The data also reflect contracts providing for no wage adjustment in the 
period. Effective adjustments and each of their components are prorated 
over all workers in bargaining units with at least 1,000 workers. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index data series began in the fourth quarter of 
1975, with the quarterly percent change in wages and salaries in the private 
nonfarm sector. Data on employer costs for employee benefits were in- 
cluded in 1980, to produce a measure of the percent change in employers’ 
cost for employees’ total compensation. State and local government units 
were added to the ECI coverage in 1981, providing a measure of total 
compensation change in the civilian nonfarm economy. 

Data for the broad white-collar, blue-collar, and service worker groups, 
and the manufacturing, nonmanufacturing, and service industry groups are 
presented in the EcI. Additional occupation and industry detail are provided 
for the wages and salaries component of total compensation in the private 
nonfarm sector. For State and local government units, additional industry 
detail is shown for both total compensation and its wages and salaries 
component. 


Historical indexes (June 1981 = 100) of the quarterly rates of changes 
presented in the Ec! are also available. 


For a more detailed discussion of the ECI, see chapter 11, ‘‘The Em- 
ployment Cost Index,’’ of the BLs Handbook of Methods (Bulletin 2134— 
1), and the Monthly Labor Review articles: ‘‘Employment Cost Index: a 
measure of change in the ‘price of labor,’’’ July 1975; ‘‘How benefits will 
be incorporated into the Employment Cost Index,’’ January 1978; and 
“‘The Employment Cost Index: recent trends and expansion,’’ May 1982. 


Additional data for the EcI and other measures of wage and compensation 
changes appear in Current Wage Developments, a monthly publication of 
the Bureau. 


33. Employment Cost Index, by occupation and industry group 


Serles 3 months | 12 months 
ended 


[June 1981 = 100] 


Civilian workers! 

Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers 
Blue-collar workers 
Service workers 

Workers, by industry division 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 

Services 
Public administration? 


Private industry workers 

Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers 
Blue-collar workers 
Service workers 

Workers, by industry division 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 


State and local government workers 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers 
Blue-collar workers 
Workers, by industry division 


Elementary and secondary 
Hospitals and other services? 
Public administration? 
1Excludes farm, household, and Federal workers. 3includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


2Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
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34. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1981 = 100] 


Civilian workers! 

Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers 
Blue-collar workers 
Service workers 


Workers, by industry division 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 

Services 
Public administration? 


Private industry workers 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers 
Professional and technical workers 
Managers and administrators 
Salesworkers 
Clerical workers 
Blue-collar workers 
Craft and kindred workers 
Operatives, except transport 
Transport equipment operatives 
Nonfarm laborers 
Service workers 
Workers, by industry division 
Manufacturing 


4ANbBeNMoOUNMwwe 


Nondurables 
Nonmanufacturing 
Construction 
Transportation and public utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 


os ak ob ob ek 
SRANMDONNWDH 


uo 


State and local government workers 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers 
Blue-collar workers 
Workers, by industry division 
Services 
Schools 
Elementary and secondary 
Hospitals and other services? 
Public administration? 


TExcludes farm, household, and Federal workers. 3includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
2Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
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35. Employment Cost Index, private industry workers, by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1981 = 100] 
~ Series 12 months 
ended 


COMPENSATION 


Workers, by bargaining status! 
Union 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 


Nonunion 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 


Workers, by region! 


Workers, by area size? 
Metropolitan areas 
Other areas 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


Workers, by bargaining status! 
Union 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 


Nonunion 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 


Workers, by region! 


Workers, by area size! 
Metropolitan areas 
Other areas 


1The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a 
detailed description of the index calculation, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 1910. 
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Wage and Compensation Data 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW June 1985 @ Current Labor Statistics: 


36. Wage and compensation change, major collective bargaining settlements, 1980 to date 


a ee ee a 
[ves [tour] tome] soss | ve [1 [ow [om [Tw f 1 fw | 


{In percent] 


Quarterly average 


Measure 


Total compensation changes, covering 
5,000 workers or more, 
all industries: 
First year of contract ........ 
Annual rate over life of contract. . . 


Wage rate changes covering at least 
1,000 workers, all industries: 

First year of contract ........ 

Annual rate over life of contract. . . 


Manufacturing: 
First year of contract ........ 
Annual rate over life of contract. . . 


Nonmanufacturing (excluding 
construction): 

First year of contract ........ 

Annual rate over life of contract. . . 


Construction: 
First year of contract ........ 
Annual rate over life of contract. . . 


= preliminary. 


37. Effective wage adjustments in collective bargaining units covering 1,000 workers or more, 1980 to date 
Year and quarter 


Average percent adjustment (including no change): 
All industries 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 


From settlements reached in period 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period. . . . 
From cost-of-living clauses 


Total number of workers receiving wage change 
(in thousands)! 


From settlements reached in period 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period 
From cost-of-living clauses 


Number of workers receiving no adjustments 
(in thousands) 


1The total number of workers who received adjustments does not equal the sum of workers that received 
each type of adjustment, because some workers received more than one type of adjustment during the 
period. P = preliminary. 
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WORK STOPPAGE DATA 


Work STOPPAGES include all known strikes or lockouts involving 
1,000 workers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. Data are 
based largely on newspaper accounts and cover all workers idle 
one shift or more in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. 
They do not measure the indirect or secondary effect on other 
establishments whose employees are idle owing to material or 
service shortages. 


Estimates of days idle as a percent of estimated working time 
measure only the impact of larger strikes (1,000 workers or more). 
Formerly, these estimates measured the impact of strikes involving 
6 workers or more; that is, the impact of virtually all strikes. Due 
to budget stringencies, collection of data on strikes involving fewer 
than 1,000 workers was discontinued with the December 1981 
data. 


38. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more, 1947 to date 


Number of stoppages Workers Involved 


Beginning In In effect 
month or year during month 


Month and year 


September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 


—-p> SM ol fone Aan nwom 


p = preliminary. 


Days idle 


Number 
(in thousands) 


25,720 
26,127 
43,420 
30,390 


Beginning In In effect 
month or year during month 
(in thousands) (in thousands) 


Percent of 
estimated 
working time 


15,070 
48,820 
18,130 
16,630 
21,180 
26,840 
10,340 
17,900 
60,850 
13,260 


10,140 
11,760 
10,020 
16,220 
15,140 
16,000 
31,320 
35,567 
29,397 
52,761 


35,538 
16,764 
16,260 
31,809 
17,563 
23,962 
21,258 
23,774 
20,409 
20,844 


16,908 
9,061 
17,461 
8,499 


505.3 
379.5 
296.3 
657.3 
587.6 
761.1 


1,228.0 
1,634.5 
731.0 
562.1 
500.1 
655.8 


278.3 
259.3 
698.5 
215.6 


a2 


New from BLS 
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Publications for Sale 


BLS Bulletins 


Employment, Hours, and Earnings, United States, 
1909-84, Volume I and II. Bulletin 1312-12, 943 pp., $17 
(GPo Stock No. 029-001-02836-9). Presents detailed in- 
dustry statistics on the Nation’s nonagricultural workers. 
Included are monthly and annual averages on employ- 
ment for all employees and female employees; produc- 
tion workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the remaining private nonagricultural in- 
dustries. Also shown are average weekly hours, average 
hourly and weekly earnings, indexes of aggregate weekly 
hours and payrolls, and constant-dollar earnings related 
to 1977 as a base year. Replaces Employment and Earn- 
ings, United States, 1909-78 (BLS Bulletin 1312-11), 
issued in 1979. 


Area Wage Surveys 


These bulletins cover office, professional, technical, 
maintenance, custodial, and material movement jobs in 
major metropolitan areas. The annual series of 70 is 
available by subscription for $102 per year. Individual 
area bulletins are also available separately. Published in 
April were: 


Jackson, Mississippi, Metropolitan Area, January 1985. 
Bulletin 3030-4, 41 pp., $2.25 (GPpo Stock No. 
829-001-0004-7). 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minnesota-Wisconsin, Metropolitan 
Area, January 1985. Bulletin 3030-1, 43 pp., $2.25 
(GPO Stock No. 829-001-0001-2). 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Metropolitan Area, January 
1985. Bulletin 3030-3, 55 pp., $2.25 (GPO Stock No. 
829-001-0003-9). 


York, Pennsylvania, Metropolitan Area, January 1985. 
Bulletin 3030-5, 29 pp., $1.75 (GPO Stock No. 
829-001-0005-5). 


Periodicals 


CPI Detailed Report. The February issue provides a com- 
prehensive report on price movements for the month, 
and includes statistical tables, charts, and technical 
notes. 171 pp., $4 ($25 per year). 


Current Wage Developments. The April issue includes 
major collective bargaining settlements in private in- 
dustry in 1984, selected wage and benefit changes, work 
stoppages in March, major agreements expiring in May, 
major work stoppages March 1985, and statistics on 
compensation changes. 64 pp., $2 ($21 per year). 


Employment and Earnings. The April issue covers employ- 
ment and unemployment developments in March, plus 
regular statistical tables on national, State, and area 
employment, unemployment, hours, and earnings. 179 
pp., $4.50 ($31 per year). 


Occupational Outlook Quarterly. The Spring issue features 
articles on technology and jobs, general maintenance 
repairers, prosthetists, and employment trends in the 
legal services industry. 32 pp., $3 ($11 per year). 


Producer Price Indexes. The February issue includes a com- 
prehensive report on price movements for the month, a 
note on future changes in Producer Price Indexes for 
refined petroleum products, plus regular tables and 
technical notes. 167 pp., $4.25 ($29 per year). 


Other Publications 
(Single copies available upon request while supplies last.) 
Area Wage Summaries 


Clarksville-Hopkinsville, TN-KY. March 1985. 6 pp. 
Nashville-Davidson, TN. February 1985. 3 pp. 
Savannah, GA. March 1985. 3 pp. 

Wilmington, DE-NJ-MD. January 1985. 3 pp. 


BLS Reports 


Employment in Perspective: Minority Workers, Fourth 
Quarter 1984. Report 717. 3 pp. Focuses on 1984 
developments among blacks and persons of Hispanic 
ethnicity. 


To Order: 


Sales Publications: Order by title and GPO stock number 
from a BLS regional office (see inside front cover), or from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Subscriptions, are 
available only from the Superintendent of Documents. All 
checks—including those that go to the regional of- 
fices—should be made payable to the Superintendent of 
Documents. 


Other Publications: Request national publications from 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 20212, or from any regional office. Re- 
quest regional office publications from the issuing office. 


Do you sometimes feel like Stanley hunting for Livingstone, 
when confronted with the maze of economic and social statistics? 


f so, your search for a single source and international prices; economic e Men’s and women’s earnings 
of reliable and comprehensive statistics growth; and related topics. Each e Occupational winners and losers 
and analysis is over. Subscribe to the month, the Review also contains e Black workers’ gains 
Monthly Labor Review, the oldest articles and informative reports. e Shortage of machinists? 
jovernment journal providing up-to-date Some recent titles are: e Price inflation remains low 
information in economic and social e Job Training and Partnership Act e Employment in energy industries 
statistics. ¢ Older workers in the labor market e Collective bargaining 

e Japan’s low unemployment e Fatal injuries 
Published continuously since 1915, e Employee-owned firms 
the Review provides a 40-page section e The labor force in 1995 To subscribe to the Review, please 
»f current statistics covering e Multifactor productivity fill out the following coupon and send to: 
employment and unemployment; e Import prices for petroleum 
wages, and strike activity; worker e The employment cost index Superintendent of Documents 
and capital productivity; unit labor ¢ Work injuries from falls U.S. Government Printing Office 
sosts and output; consumer, industrial, ¢ Youth joblessness Washington, D.C. 20402. 


Order form: Please send the Monthly Labor Review for 1 year at $24 (Foreign subscribers add $6). 


[] Enclosed is a check or money order payable to Superintendent of Documents. 
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LJ Charge to GPO Deposit Account No. 
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Credit card orders: CL) VISA Account No. 
Send to Expiration Date 
Superintendent of O) MasterCard Account No. 
ements Only.) Expiration Date 
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